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FRONT    COVER 

ALL  THE  TV  AUDIENCES  SAW  was  the  overwhelming  victory,  achieved 
in  half  an  hour,  but,  for  the  Brown  entry  in  the  College  Bowl,  it  was  a  far 
longer  season.  No  squad  ever  prepared  more  diligently  than  these  Varsity 
Scholars,  nor  had  any  coach  ever  sent  his  team  into  a  contest  better  se- 
lected and  trained — so  at  their  peak  in  attitude  and  readiness.  How  it  was 
accomplished  is  the  subject  of  our  leading  story  this  month.  The  General 
Electric  College  Bowl  photo  is  by  Conrad  Waldinger. 
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Task  force 


PREPARING  for  examinations,  a  sizeable 
lasli  force  from  Buildings  and  Grounds 
was  in  the  process  of  moviny  a  few  hun- 
dred of  lablel-arm  chairs  into  Sayles  Hall 
in  January.  One  witness  of  the  massive 
operation  was  Lloyd  W.  Cornell,  Jr.,  "44, 
Director  of  Financial  Aid,  who  could  not 
resist  the  opportunity  at  hand.  A  smoker 
himself,  he  stopped  to  offer  a  liyht  to  each 
of  three  custodians  insolved  in  the  chair- 
lift.  He  explained  later:  "I  wanted  to  be 
able  to  say.  'I  gave  three  liyhts  for  the 
Chair  Brigade."  " 

Ours  not  to  "reason  why." 

>  NO  ONE  WAS  PROUDER  of  the  brilliant 
achievement  of  the  Brown  College  Bowl 
team  in  January  than  Prof.  Charles  Smiley, 
who  has  William  Smith,  the  Freshman 
star  (no  pun  intended),  as  a  student  in 
an  Astronomy  class. 

The  week  after  the  triumph.  Professor 
Smiley  told  the  class  that  all,  whether 
they  knew  it  or  not,  had  received  a  divi- 
dend. "I  don't  e.\pect  any  of  you  to  do 
poorly  in  your  work  this  se:iiester,"  he 
said.  "But,  if  you  should,  all  >ou  need  to 
do  is  tell  your  parents  that  Smith  is  in 
your  class  and  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
academic  competition  you  have  at  Brown." 

>  THE  PARKING  HABITS  of  Faculty  and 
staff  people  were  the  subject  of  a  recent 
survey  undertaken  for  the  University,  in- 
evitably attended  by  a  questionnaire.  One 
preliminary  line  asked  you  to  write  in 
"Name  .  .  .  Where  do  you  work?  .  .  . 
Position  .  .  ."  One  of  the  better  known 
employees  in  University  Hall  responded  to 
the  last  w ith  the  words  "Mostly  sitting." 

At  another  point  you  were  asked  to 
check  where  you  customarily  parked — in 
a  University  parking  lot  or  on  the  street. 
One  answer,  checking  both,  explained: 
"University  parking  lot,  by  preference. 
Street,  of  necessity." 

Just  too  dark  there  .  .  . 

>  EROM  NEW  ORLEANS,  a  friend  brought 
back  a  story  from  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Architectural  Historians  there.  The 
program  had  been  a  full  one,  with  papers, 
tours,  panels,  and  other  sessions  of  inter- 
est. The  first  meeting  was  scheduled  so 
early  in  the  morning  that  most  of  the  dele- 
gates arrived  on  the  convention  scene  the 
night  before. 

Meeting  one  colleague  just  Iiefore  the 
morning  program  began,  our  friend  asked 
him:  "Did  you  get  to  see  Bourbon  Street 
last  night?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply.  "There  was  no 
point  in  trying.  My  plane  was  so  late  that 
we  didn't  get  here  until  after  dark." 

>  A  TEACHING  ASSOCIATE  in  the  English 
Department,  Miss  Ruth  Sherry,  was  weary 
from  reading  tests  when  she  sat  down  at 
the  Faculty  Club  the  other  noon,  but  she 
brought  a  quote  from  what  one  student 
had  written.  We  don't  pretend  to  remem- 
ber it  verbatim,  but  it  went  something  like 
this:  "Susannah  had  trouble  with  a  couple 
of  the  elders  who  had  watched  her  in  the 


garden.  She  turned  them  down.  They  took 
revenge  by  saying  she  was  an  adult,  but, 
actually,  she  had  preserved  her  virtuosity." 

>  A  STUDENT  at  Assumption  College  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  common  topic  of 
apathy  on  the  Campus:  "You  can't  have 
spirit,"  he  said,  "about  something  you're 
ignorant  of." 

>  TWO  COMMENTS  On  Study  also  came 
from  Assumption.  One  undergraduate  said: 
"The  secret  of  my  knowledge  is  not  to 
o\erstudy.  I  can't  take  the  pressure,  so  I'm 
hitting  the  sack." 

The  other  conversation  went  like  this: 

"Slop  worrying,  Benny,  you'll  get  ul- 
cers." 

"You    don't    get    ulcers    from    studying. 
You  tet  them  from  worrying." 
'Benny,  why  are  you  studying?" 

"I  don't  know.  Now  you've  got  me 
worrying." 

>  AN  INSTRUCTOR  we've  heard  of  uses  his 
departmental  letterhead  when  he  writes 
for  tickets  at  theaters  in  New  York,  the 
theory  being  that  the  box  ofijce  will  re- 
ward his  "superior  intellectual  status  and 
his  inferior  economic  status  with  a  decent 
seat." 

Two  tickets,  recently  requested,  came 
back  from  Broadway  with  a  notation: 
"You  teach  college  and  are  not  aware 
that  2  at  $4.95  cost  $9.90— not  $9.80." 

>  WALTi  R  I'lLKiNGTON  '32,  Librarian  at 
H;unilton  College,  was  looking  into  the 
history  of  the  word  "chair"  with  respect 
to  its  academic  meaning  as  the  office  or 
position  of  a  Professor.  Pilkington  found 
its  first  use  in  the  15th  century  when 
Bishop  Reginald  Pecock  defined  the  chair 
as  "a  seat  from  which  a  Professor  delivers 
his  lectures."  As  we  read  Pilkington's  arti- 
cle in  the  Hainilion  Alumni  Review,  we 
remembered  a  teacher  of  ours,  who  "oc- 
cupied" a  chair  but  never  sat  to  lecture. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Pilkington  piece 
was  illustrated  with  a  cartoon  of  a  chair 
that  had  a  sign  on  it  saying  "Out  to  lec- 
ture." 

>  A  PHYSICIAN  often  cannot  afford  delay 
when  he  needs  his  car.  One  we  heard 
about  lived  near  a  college  stadium  and 
found  that  his  driveway  would  be  blocked 
on  game  days  by  some  unfeeling  parker. 

The  doctor  put  up  a  sign:  "Please  don't 
block  the  driveway."  There  was  a  car  in 
the  way  the  following  Saturday. 


I  he  second  try  was  another  sign  which 
read:  "Cars  parked  in  this  driveway  will 
be  towed  away."  Nobody  seemed  to  care. 

Finally,  the  doctor's  12-year-old  son  vol- 
unteered his  services,  coming  up  with  an- 
other warning,  crudely  lettered  on  card- 
board. It  worked.  What  the  boy  had 
written  was  this:  "If  you  park  in  this  drive- 
way, I'll  let  the  air  out  of  your  tires." 

Bears  repeating,  too  .  .  . 

>  WE  WONDER  if  others  are  misled,  as  we 
are,  when  we  see  the  words,  "Brown"  or 
"Bear"  in  print.  For  example,  "Bear 
Watching,"  a  phrase  we  saw  in  an  ad  the 
other  day,  had  nothing  to  do  with  specta- 
tors at  Brown  football,  as  we  promptly 
discovered.  Above  the  fold  on  the  page 
was  the  rest  of  the  heading,  "These  New 
Penguin  Books  Bear  Watching." 

Then  a  Columbus  Evening  Dispatch 
news-story  said:  "Brown  is  President  of  the 
Big  Bear  Stores."  (Wayne  E.  Brown  had 
been  elected  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Ohio 
University  Trustees.) 

Similarly,  we  told  Coach  Vic  Michalson 
that  we  were  startled  to  see  a  four-column 
headline  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
last  summer:  "That  Old  Crew  of  Brown's." 
It  was  a  let-down  to  find  that  the  story  was 
about  the  former  staff  of  California's  for- 
mer Governor. 

>  HE  WAS  TALKING  to  a  youug  Pembroke 
alumna  and  mentioned  something  that  had 
happened  during  Margaret  S.  Morriss'  time 
as  Dean  there,  as  though  the  young  lady 
might  remember  it. 

"That  was  ages  ago,"  she  said.  "Are 
you  trying  to  date  me?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply.  "I'm  married." 

>  WHEN  LioNARD  Jardim  went  to  talk 
football  before  the  men  of  the  Providence 
Art  Club  in  January,  the  notices  before- 
hand annotmced  that  his  topic  would  be 
"The   First   Hundred   Years."   One   of   the 

coach's  first  remarks  made  reference  to 
this,  and  he  said:  "If  any  of  you  have 
been  a  football  coach  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity, \ou  know  that  one  year  seems  like 
a  hundred." 

>  THi:  SK.N  on  the  bulletin  board  in  Faunce 
House  caught  our  eye  at  the  height  of 
the  hockey  season:  "The  Pep  Band  requests 
the  pleasure  of  your  company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  spirit.  Saturday  at  8 
p.m.  Meehan  Auditorium.  Dress  optional." 
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1959:  Northwestern  145,  Brown  135 
1968:  Brown  335,  Northwestern  65! 


The  College  Bowl  triumph: 
A  great  half-hour  at  NBC 
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For  TH1-;  folirfii  iimi  in  14  yctir\.  Brown  and  I'cnihrokc 
went  off  to  do  battle  in  the  College  Bowl  this  winter,  return- 
ing in  triumph.  Our  correspondent  at  the  front  was  no  mere 
spectator,  for  Mrs.  Record  was  intimately  involved  all  the 
way.  She  headed  the  staff  that  supervised  the  recruiting, 
selection,  trcn'ning,  and  first  skirntishes  of  the  University's 
champions.  Special  Events  Officer  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tin y.  she  is  the  wife  of  Nelson  B.  Record  '35. 


By  Mary  Louise  Record  F37 

HERE  IS  A  TOSS-UP  QUESTION  fof  10  poinls.  Which  of 
the  following  enjoyed  Brown  University's  College  Bowl 
victory  the  most?  The  team?  The  coach?  The  parents 
of  the  team?  The  undergraduates  who  crowded  aroimd  every 
available  TV  set  at  Brown  and  Pembroke?  Or  the  thousands 
of  alumni  and  alumnae  who  had  flicked  on  one  of  the  216 
NBC  channels  which  carried  the  program — alive  and  in  color 
— from  Honolulu  to  Bangor,  from  Coos  Bay  to  Panama 
City? 

You're  right  for  10  points!  Every  one  of  them  was  thrilled 
and  excited  on  Sunday,  January  7.  as  the  "crack  quartet  of 
mental  giants  from  Brown  University"  (the  team  was  so 
dubbed  in  a  GE  College  Bowl  story)  beat  a  team  from 
Northwestern  University  by  the  score  of  335  to  65! 

Here's  your  bonus  question  for  30  points.  Now  listen  care- 
lully.  Take  these  characters  from  20th  century  American 
non-fiction — a  girl  named  Jones:  three  men,  one  named 
Davis,  another  Smith,  and  a  third  Essary;  and  an  older  man 
named  Flanagan.  Put  them  together  and  what  have  you? 

You're  right  again  for  a  30-pointer!  The  answer  is: 
Brown's  1968  General  Electric  College  Bowl  Team  plus  the 
young  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  English  who  coached 
the  group  to  victory — a  victory  which  has  indeed  been  fun 
to  live  with. 

The  Stakes  Were  High  for  the  Anniversary 

It  all  began  one  hot  day  last  August  when  the  powers-that- 
be  in  New  York  phoned  Howard  S.  Curtis,  Secretary  of  the 
University,  to  announce  that  College  Bowl  would  celebrate 
in  January  the  start  of  its  10th  season.  They  would  like  to 
do  a  special  one-time  show  featuring  the  two  schools  that  had 
been  first  to  appear  on  the  College  Bowl  television  series. 
This  would  pit  Brown  against  Northwestern,  the  university 
which  had  emerged  the  victor  on  January  4,  1959,  in  a 
closely-fought  battle.  The  score  then:  Northwestern  145. 
Brown  135. 

The  stakes  for  this  anniversary  game  would  be  high — a 
$10,000  scholarship  grant  for  the  winning  team,  a  consola- 
tion prize  of  S5.000  for  the  runner-up.  In  addition.  General 
Electric  hoped  to  bring  back  from  wherever  they  were  the 
original  1959  teams.  A  great  idea!  A  great  challenge!  And  a 
great  big  "Yes"  from  Mr.  Curtis!  And  so  the  bowl  started 
rolling. 

A  young  Instructor,  Leo  N.  Flanagan,  who  is  working  for 
his  Ph.D.  in  English  Literature,  agreed  to  serve  as  coach.  He 
began  his  try-outs  and  run-ofTs  on  November  9.  Mr.  Curtis' 
staff  went  into  high  gear  and  produced  the  questions,  the 
equipment,  and  the  manpower  needed  to  train  the  brain. 
Four  weeks   and    10.000   questions   later.    Mr.    Flanagan    had 


reduced   the  number  of  aspirants  for  the   four  places  on   the 
team  from  225  to  eight. 

After  much  counting  of  scores,  searching  of  soul,  and 
considering  of  strengths  and  weaknesses,  he  made  the  de- 
cision and  gave  these  students  the  nod:  Spencer  Davis,  a 
Senior  from  Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  Captain;  Loris  L.  Essary,  II, 
a  Junior  from  Dallas;  Carol  B.  Jones,  a  Pembroke  Sophomore 
from  Natick,  Mass.,  and  William  A.  Smith,  a  Freshman  from 
Metuchen,  N.  J.  As  an  alternate  to  practice  with,  and  to 
travel  with  the  team  (just  in  case)  was  Cornelia  D.  Dean,  a 
Pembroke  Junior  from  Wayne,  N.  J.  That  each  of  the  four 
classes  was  represented  on  the  Varsity  is  strictly  coincidental 
and,  in  fact,  unusual.  In  1959  the  team  was  composed  solely 
of  Seniors. 

Good  Credentials  Those  Varsity  Scholars  Had 

All  five  of  the  students  entered  college  heavy-laden  with 
scholastic  honors;  all  five  have  continued  to  add  to  their 
achievements.  Captain  Davis,  majoring  in  History  and  minor- 
ing  in  Political  Science,  has  his  eye  on  law  school  and  hopes 
to  become  a  lawyer.  He  is  on  the  Dean's  List  and  is  a  Francis 
Wayland  Scholar.  Essary,  doing  honors  in  English,  wants  a 
Ph.D.  in  Literature,  eventually  to  teach  and  to  write  fiction 
and  poetry  for  publication.  He  is  President  of  the  Brown 
Debating  Society  and  was  named  most  valuable  debater  in 
a  recent  intercollegiate  tourney.  Smith  is  at  Brown  to  prepare 
for  a  career  in  Astrophysics,  and  hopes  to  concentrate  in 
Astronomy  and  Egyptology. 

Latin  and  Mathematics  are  Carol  Jones'  specialities.  She 
hopes  to  go  into  teaching  or  library  work.  Cornelia  Dean, 
the  capable  and  talented  stand-in,  serves  as  Managing  Editor 
of  the  Pembroke  Record  and  is  majoring  in  American  Civili- 
zation and  French. 

On  each  of  the  four  days  before  Christmas  vacation  the 
preliminary  battles  waged;  College  Bowl  Team  vs.  Brown  Daily 
Herald;  College  Bowl  Team  vs.  Faculty;  College  Bowl  Team 
vs.  Graduate  Students.  There  were  public  sessions  in  .Sayles 
Hall  and  private  sessions  in  Nicholson  House;  there  were 
sessions  on  art  and  music,  using  colored  slides  and  tape 
recorder;  there  were  sessions  on  toss-up  questions  only  mak- 
ing use  of  an  imaginary  team  of  opponents;  there  were  sessions 
on  popes,  English  Kings,  American  Presidents  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents and  Secretaries  of  State.  One  rehearsal  even  featured 
home-made  fruit  cake,  bottles  of  coke,  and  peppermint  candy 
canes  to  keep  the  "youngsters"  happy! 

The  buzzers  buzzed,  and  the  bells  clanged,  and  the  whistle 
blew.  TJien  suddenly  on  December  14  all  became  quiet  as 
"the  quick-witted  scholars  from  Providence,  R.  I."  (another 
quote  from  a  GE  release)  left  town  for  home  and  mother  and 
holiday  rest  and  relaxation. 

Genera!  Electric  Proved  a  Generous  Host 

Coach  Flanagan  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  on  Wednesday, 
January  3 — GE  Day  minus  four — to  see  all  five  back  safely, 
manning  the  buzzers,  and  raring  to  go.  The  New  Haven  Rail- 
road v\as  honored  by  their  presence  in  Car  135  on  Friday 
afternoon,  and  the  quartet  kept  at  the  books  with  their  men- 
tor until  they  hit  Grand  Central.  From  then  until  12  on 
Sunday  their  time  was  their  own. 

"We  walked,  and  we  ate,"  said  Carol  Jones,  who  was  on 
her  second  trip  to  New  York.  The  first  had  been  with  her 
Senior  class  in  high  school.  "It  was  too  bad  though  that  the 
show  had  to  come  during  reading  period.  We  weren't  as  free 
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as  one  should  be  when  facing  a  week  end  in  New  Yoric  City. 
The  guilt  was  almost  palpable." 

A  generous  host  indeed  is  General  Electric.  The  company, 
which  has  sponsored  College  Bowl  since  its  inception,  pro- 
vides transportation,  an  adequate  sum  for  food,  lodging  and 
other  expenses,  and  a  GE  "minor"  appliance  of  his  choice 
for  each  team  member  and  the  coach. 

In  addition  GE  provided  Saturday  evening  theatre  tickets 
for  a  Broadway  show.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  without 
exception  all  members  of  both  teams — Brown  and  North- 
western— and  the  Brown  coach  and  his  wife  (Mrs.  Flanagan 
was  part  of  the  entourage  as  chaperone  to  the  two  Pem- 
brokers)  chose  the  play  that  was  billed  "for  the  intellectually 
elite."  While  they  attended  "Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern 
Are  Dead,"  the  less  scholarly  of  the  accompanying  parties 
were  delighted  with  "Hallelujah  Baby!",  "Don"t  Drink  the 
Water"  and  "Mame." 

The  Preliminaries  as  H-Hour  Came  Nearer 

At  12  sharp  on  Sunday  Mr.  Flanagan  herded  his  five  pro- 
teges into  the  NBC  elevator  and  with  a  push  of  the  button 
started  them  on  a  half-dozen  hours  of  experience  that  will 
be  impossible  to  duplicate  and  difficult  to  forget. 

The  initial  order  of  business  was  to  meet  the  Northwestern 
team.  In  their  first  mental  encounter  with  their  opponents,  he 
who  knew  the  answer  was  obliged  to  bang  on  a  table  rather 
than  to  press  a  buzzer  as  had  been  done  in  the  Brown  practice 
sessions  in  Providence.  The  best  that  could  be  said  for  this 
meeting,  according  to  Captain  Davis,  was  that  it  broke  the 
ice. 

Following  briefings  and  luncheon,  the  teams  were  intro- 
duced to  the  studio  where  the  actual  show  would  be  shot.  For 
the  better  part  of  three  hours  both  teams  went  through  the 
routine,  had  practice  games,  got  the  knack  of  shaking  hands 
with  Moderator  Robert  Earle,  learned  how  and  when  to 
change  places  with  the  members  of  the  original  teams  who 
were  to  be  interviewed  at  half-time,  and  just  generally  ac- 
quired the  "feel"  of  being  in  a  television  studio  and  under  the 
lights.  A  visit  to  the  make-up  room  was  a  "must." 

"Being  on  TV  is  a  revelation,"  said  Carol  Jones.  "I  kept 


comparing  what  we  saw  with  what  the  audience  at  home  saw. 
I  realize  now  what  fine  preparation  we  received.  There  were 
nervousness  and  excitement  of  anticipation,  yet  the  fact  that 
we  knew  how  the  game  would  be  played,  how  the  team  would 
sit,  where  the  moderator  would  be,  how  the  buzzers  worked — 
all  this  cancelled  out  much  of  the  adverse  effect  of  nervous- 
ness and  excitement." 

Getting  the  Jump  on  Their  Opposition 

At  precisely  five  seconds  before  the  clock  showed  six  the 
countdown  began.  Five,  four,  three,  two,  one — the  magic 
hour,  too  late  to  turn  back!  The  preliminaries,  the  advertising, 
then  Mr.  Earle  with  the  questions: 

"In  1863  Pickett  charged  up  Cemetery  Ridge.  For  10 
points,  what  hill  did  General  J.  F.  Kent  charge  up  in  1898?" 

Spencer  Davis  with  the  buzzer,  a  quick  answer  and  correct: 
"San  Juan  Hill." 

Here's  the  bonus:  "Certain  metallic  elements  can  be  identi- 
fied by  means  of  a  flame  test.  For  5  points  each,  what  charac- 
teristic color  would  compounds  of  each  of  these  minerals  turn  if 
held  in  a  flame?  Without  batting  an  eyelash.  Brown's  Freshman 
Smith  ticked  off  the  answers  as  fast  as  Mr.  Earle  could  read 
each  mineral:  Copper? — blue-green;  potassium? — purple; 
calcium? — orange;  sodium? — yellow;  lithium? — red. 

Another  tossup  for  10  points:  "What  university  professor 
has  been  called  the  Pagliaccio  of  pop  culture,  the  theorist  of 
the  boob  tube.  ..."  (Brown's  buzzer.  Brown's  answer. 
Brown's  captain  correct:  "Marshall  McLuhan.") 

"With  Smith  and  Davis  reeling  off  points.  Brown  ran  up  an 
80-0  lead  before  Northwestern  got  on  the  scoreboard."  So 
said  the  previously  quoted  General  Electric  publicity  release 
which  was  sent  to  newspapers  following  the  game.  "Through- 
out the  match,  the  Brown  quartet  demonstrated  a  wide  range 
of  learning,  and  proved  weak  only  on  identification  of  lead- 
ing figures  of  South  American  independence.  The  half-time 
score  was  135-30.  When  Brown  continued  its  hot  pace 
through  the  stretch,  it  seemed  that  Leo  N.  Flanagan,  coach, 
had  spoken  with  the  sagacity  of  a  Vince  Lombardi  in  an  off- 
camera  huddle  during  the  intermission." 

And  then — it  was  all  over  except  the  shouting!  Those  who 


REUNION  OF  THE  PIONEERS:  A  decode  after  the  debut  of  the  NBC  pro- 
gram on  TV,  they  received  certificotes  as  charter  members  of  the  GE  Col- 
lege Bowl  Alumni  Society.  Left  to  right — Paul  Hogenou  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
and    Germany;    Judith    Cohen    Zacek    of    Northbridge,    Calif.;     Howord    S. 


Curtis,  Secretary  of  the  University,  who  was  their  coach;  Susan  Goff  Pearl 
of  Ann  Arbor;  Executive  Producer  John  Cleary  of  NBC;  and  Dr.  Stephen  L. 
Dyson  of  Wesleyon  University,  on  sabbatical  in  Rome.  They  represented 
Brown  in  the  first  meeting  of  Varsity  Scholars  in  1959. 
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CAI-VAIK 


AT  THE  NBC  STUDIOS  in  New  York  City  before  the  10th  onnlversary  ap- 
pearance on  College  Bowl:  The  1968  Brown-Pembroke  team:  left  to  right — 
William  A.  Smith   71,  Metuchen,   N.  J.;   Carol   B.  Jones   P'70,    Natick,  Mass.; 


Loris  t.  Essory,  II,  '69,  Dallas;  S.  Spencer  Davis  '68,  Plattsmouth,  Neb.  The 
1959  team  (seated):  Judith  Cohen  Zacek,  Stephen  L.  Dyson,  Susan  Goff 
Pearl,  and  W.  Paul  Hagenau,  all  Class  of  1959. 


had  come  from  Providence  to  cheer  the  team  needed  no 
longer  to  hold  their  collective  breath.  It  was  a  smashing 
victory  from  the  very  first  whistle.  And  the  immediate  re- 
actions of  the  heroes  and  heroine?  How  to  get  the  make-up  off 
as  quickly  as  possible! 

The  Veterans  of  1959  Had  Their  Day,  Too 

Meanwhile  there  were  the  four  "old-timers" — those  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  1959  who  had  been  brought  back  by  GE 
to  have  a  gala  reunion.  They  were  entertained  royally  at  a 
jubilee  brunch  at  the  Essex  House.  With  the  first  North- 
western team,  they  were  initiated  as  charter  members  of  the 
GE  College  Bowl  Alumni  Society,  receiving  attractive  certifi- 
cates to  prove  it.  The  Society  will  include  members  from  315 
colleges  and  universities  in  49  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

All  eight  members  of  the  original  two  teams  gave  interest- 
ing and  concise  accounts  of  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  the 


television  audience.  As  reported  in  the  December  issue  of 
this  magazine.  Brown's  four  scholars  came  from  great  distances 
to  join  the  celebration. 

Paul  Hagenau  flew  in  from  Germany,  where  he  is  on 
sabbatical  leave  from  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Country  Day 
School.  There  he  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Language  De- 
partment. Steve  Dyson  and  his  wife  hopped  over  from  Rome, 
where  he  is  studying  under  a  fellowship  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  He  is  Assistant  Professor  of 
Classics  at  Wesleyan  University. 

A  husband  and  daughter  tuned  in  in  Northridge,  Calif,  to 
watch  Judith  Cohen  Zacek  tell  in  45  sect'nds  what  she  has 
done  since  leaving  Pembroke.  She  is  currently  teaching  Rus- 
sian History  at  San  Fernando  Slate  College.  Sue  Goff  Pearl, 
whose  career  in  Classics  took  her  to  The  Classical  School  at 
Athens  for  a  year,  arrived  with  her  husband  from  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

The   1968  coach  and   the  "kids"  floated   out   of  the   NBC 
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studios  and  down  the  street  to  dine  in  sumptuous  fashion  at  a 
tiny  French  restaurant.  To  Kennedy  by  cab,  to  Providence  by 
jet,  and  back  to  earth  at  last — in  more  ways  than  one! 

A  College  Bowl  reunion  dinner  was  held  a  week  later  at 
the  University  Club.  Tapes  of  the  program,  pictures  that  had 
been  taken,  and  engraved  medallions  from  GE  were  presented 
to  the  team.  They  shared  with  each  other  the  fan  mail  which 
had  come  in  some  abundance.  A  letter  to  Carol  Jones  from  a 
relative  she'd  met  only  once  contained  congratulations  and  a 
check  for  $10.  A  girl  "admirer"  from  Northwestern  sent 
affectionate  regards,  to  one  of  the  boys  for  her.  A  10-year-old 
asked  advice  on  what  to  read  and  how  to  study.  Captain 
Davis  heard  from  a  Floridian  cousin-once-removed  that  he 
(Davis)  "bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  my  grandmother's 
first  cousin."   A   check-passing  ceremony   featured   Davis   as 


donor  and  President  Heffner  as  recipient  .  .  .  $5,000  from 
GE  and  $5,000  from  Seventeen  Magazine.  It  was  a  big 
evening! 

As  the  camera  quickly  surveyed  the  studio  audience  at  the 
end  of  the  program,  it  was  no  trick  at  all  to  pick  out  the 
partis",ns  of  Brown  and  Pembroke.  Their  badge  was  a  broad, 
grateful  grin. 

While  they  were  in  New  York  somebody  figured  it  out. 
Would  these  students  from  Brown  and  Pembroke  be  the 
highest  paid  undergraduates  in  the  world  ever  if  they  received 
a  yearly  salary  based  on  what  they  made  in  30  minutes'?  Each 
person  in  half  an  hour  earned  $2,500.  On  the  basis  of  a  40- 
hour  week  he  would  earn  $200,000.  And  for  52  weeks,  in- 
cluding paid  vacation,  a  yearly  salary  of  $10,400,000.  Who 
says  it  doesn't  pay  to  hit  the  books? 


Would  You  Score  on  These  Questions? 


WOULD  vou  LIKE  to  match  your  wits  (and  informa- 
tion) against  the  performance  of  the  Varsity  Schol- 
ars in  the  College  Bowl?  Here  are  some  of  the 
questions  they  were  able  to  answer  and  some  on  which  they 
failed.  (Most  of  Brown's  failures  were  on  the  bonus  questions, 
incidentally,  which  were  not  damaging  to  the  team's  scores. 
Promptness — even  anticipation  in  answering  toss-up  questions 
— kept  the  initiative  with  the  Brunonians,  so  that  North- 
western was  prevented  from  adding  points.) 

How  well  would  you  have  done  if  Robert  Earle's  questions 
had  been  directed  at  you? 

1.  The  18th  and  19th  centuries  have  been  called  the  age 
of  the  great  autobiographers.  Who  wrote  these  autobiographies 
of  that  age?  a)  The  German  who  wrote  Poetry  and  Truth 
from  My  Own  Life?  b)  The  French  brothers  who  wrote  their 
Journals'?  (The  team  missed  this  one.)  c)  The  English 
historian  who  wrote  Memoirs  of  My  Life  and  IVritingsl  d) 
The  ingenious  American,  part  of  whose  autobiography  was 
first  printed  as  Memoirs  and  published  in  Paris  in  1791? 

2.  Identify  the  noted  playwright  who  used  the  name 
"Sganarelle"  for  unpleasant  or  ridiculous  characters  in  several 
of  his  plays.  (Both  teams  guessed  wrong  on  this.) 

3.  If  you  went  to  a  shooting  gallery  at  a  county  fair  and 
hit  a  few  ducks,  you  would  notice  that  the  ducks  fell  away 
from  you,  not  toward  you.  What  physical  quantity  is  con- 
cerned in  this  phenomena? 

4.  An  art  and  music  bonus  began  with  identification  of  a 
Goya  painting.  What  Spanish  composer  entitled  music  (which 
was  played)  "Goyescas"? 

5.  Name  the  chief  foreign  minister  who  acted  as  an  ad- 
viser to  Anne  of  Austria  when  she  was  regent  for  her  son 
and  subsequently  served  Louis  XIV?  (Northwestern  scored 
here  when  Brown  was  wrong.) 

6.  Hawaii  is  separated  from  its  sister  States  by  water. 
What  Australian  State  is  in  an  analogous  situation? 

7.  The  three-word  title  of  a  book  by  John  A.  T.  Robinson, 
Bishop  of  Woolwich  might  be  said — .  (Miss  Jones  broke  in 
with  the  right  answer.) 

8.  Give  the  titles  of  these  novels  and  plays:  a)  The  Oliver 
Goldsmith  title  which  starts  with  the  pronoun  "She."  b)  The 
Leonid  Andreyev  title  which  starts  with  the  pronoun  "He." 


c)    The  Sinclair   Lewis  title   which   starts   with   the   pronoun 
"It." 

9.  Although  the  pavane  originated  as  a  court  dance  in  the 
16th  century,  three  of  our  most  celebrated  pavanes  were 
written  by  Maurice  Ravel,  Morton  Gould,  and  Gabriel  Faure. 
(When  one  by  Faure  was  played,  each  team  named  one  of 
the  other  composers.) 

10.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  case.  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education,  dealt  with  school  desegregation.  In  general, 
with  what  did  all  of  the  following  Supreme  Court  cases  deal? 
Mapp,  Gideon — .  (Essary  of  Brown  jumped  in  with  the  right 
answer.) 

1 1 .  With  which  South  American  country  do  you  associate 
these  national  heroes?  a)  Jose  de  San  Martin,  b)  Simon 
Bolivar,  c)  Bernardo  O'Higgins.  d)  Jose  Artigas.  e)  Bonifacio 
Jose  d'Andrada  e  Silva.  (Brown  failed  on  all  but  the  second.) 

12.  Name  the  cavalier  poet  who  sought  to  define  what  does 
or  does  not  constitute  incarceration?  (This  was  a  North- 
western score  as  Smith  missed  his  signal,  though  ready  with 
the  answer.) 

13.  Oxygen  is  a  gas  that  was  isolated  by  Priestley  and 
named  by  Lavoisier.  What  gas  was  prepared  by  Joseph  Black 
around  1755?  He  called  it  "fixed  air."  (A  miss  by  the  con- 
testants.) 

14.  There  are  pendulum  clocks,  sidereal  clocks,  and  atomic 
clocks.  Tell  me  the  atoms  of  what  silver-white — .  (Smith  of 
Brown  interrupted  with  the  right  answer.) 

15.  What  is  the  usual  name  for  the  famous  battle  fought 
at  Aboukir  Bay?  (Trafalgar  was  the  wrong  suggestion.) 

16.  It  has  been  said  of  this  man  that  Crete  bored  him. 
Venice  taught  him,  Rome  rejected  him — .  (The  showing  of 
one  of  his  pictures  was  unnecessary  as  Davis  jumped  in.) 

17.  Songs  were  played,  and  the  contestants  were  asked  to 
identify  the  heroine  of  each.  (The  calypso,  "Mary-Anne." 
Maria  from  "West  Side  Story,"  Titania  from  "Mignon,"  and 
Michele.) 

18.  Name  the  character  in  a  famous  novel  who  kills  Alen.i 
Ivanovna  and  her  sister. 

19.  Thomas  Wolfe  wrote  four  major  novels.  Name  them. 

20.  What  scientific  term  is  applied  to  the  churk,  the 
tangelo,  the  mule,  and  certain  varieties  of  corn?  (A  score  for 
Northwestern.) 
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21.  A  certain  man  opposed  Hritish  policy  with  Satyagraha, 
which  in  Sanskrit  means  "truth  force,"  What  is  it  called  in 
English? 

22.  Name  the  system  of  philosophy  which  excludes  almost 
everything  but  the  natural  phenomena  or  properties  of 
knowable  things.  It  was  originated  by  Auguste  Comte. 

23.  In  what  Greek  philosophical  work  is  the  story  of  a  ring 
that  makes  its  owner  invisible  used  to  raise  the  issue  of 
justice? 

24.  What  15th  and  16th  century  Italian  author  wrote  the 
play  "I  Suppositi"  and  the  poem  "Orlando  Furiosio?"  (Brown 
scored  after  a  wrong  answer  by  the  opponents.) 

25.  What  name  is  generally  associated  with  the  principle 
that  is  illustrated  by  the  Latin  word  decern,  the  English  ten 
and  the  German  zehn!  (The  contestants  were  red-faced  about 
their  silence.) 

26.  By  what  name  do  we  usually  refer  to  most  of  the  1 80th 
meridian? 

27.  Some  girls  win  beauty  contests.  What  fictional  French- 
man was  chosen  as  the  "Pope  of  Fools'  because  of  his  extraor- 
dinary ugliness? 

28.  Aristotle  thought  that  there  might  be  as  many  as  47 
or  55  heavenly  spheres.  How  many  unmoved  movers  does  he 
think  there  must  be? 

29.  Which  English  monarch  ruled  first:  Henry  I,  Richard 
1,  or  Henry  I? 

30.  How  were  these  three  kings  memorialized?  King  Men- 
kaura,  King  Khafra,  and  King  Khufu? 

31.  Which  lies  closest  to  the  earth:  The  troposphere,  the 
tropopause,  or  the  chromosphere? 

32.  Name  the  composer  who  wrote  these  compositions: 
"The  Dance  Symphony,"  "Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man" — ? 
(The  question  was  cut  short  by  the  Brown  answer,  a  correct 
one.) 

33.  In  what  works  of  literature  do  you  find  these  out-of-the- 
ordinary  nurses  and  caretakers:  a)  Nana,  a  Newfoundland 
dog?  (b)  Glumdalclitch,  who  had  reached  the  height  of  40 
feet  at  the  age  of  nine? 


Would  You  Have 
Earned  Your  Letter? 

THE  ANSWERS:  1.  a)  Goethe,  b)  The  brothers  de  Gon- 
court.  c)  Gibbon,  d)  Franklin.  2.  Moliere.  3.  Momentum.  4. 
Granados.  5.  Mazarin.  6.  Tasmania.  7.  "Honest  to  God."  8.  a) 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  b)  He  Who  Gets  Slapped,  c)  //  Can't 
Happen  Here.  10.  "The  rights  of  defendants  in  criminal  cases 
or  civil  cases — judicial  procedure."  11.  a)  Argentina,  b) 
Bolivia,  c)  Chile,  d)  Uruguay,  e)  Brazil.  12.  Lovelace. 
("Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make.")  13.  Carbon  dioxide. 
14,  Cesium.  15.  Battle  of  the  Nile.  16.  El  Greco,  18,  Ras- 
kolnikov  in  Crime  and  Punishment.  19,  Look  Homeward. 
Angel;  The  Web  and  the  Rock:  You  Can't  Go  Home  Again: 
Of  Time  and  the  Ri\er.  20.  Hybrid.  21.  Non-violent  resist- 
ance, 22,  Positivism,  23,  Plato's  Republic.  24,  Lodovico 
Ariosto.  25.  Grimm,  26.  The  International  Dateline,  27. 
Quasimodo.  28.  One,  29.  Henry  I.  30.  All  had  pyramids.  31. 
The  troposphere.  32.  Aaron  Copland.  33,  a)  Peter  Pan.  b) 
Gulliver's  Ttravels. 


Helping  the  Negro 

SOME  BROWN  UNDtRGRADUATEs  feel  there  aren't  enough  Ne- 
gro men  and  women  in  colleges  these  days,  and  they  are 
working  with  the  admission  ofTicers  to  do  something 
about  it.  More  than  30  Pembroke  students,  members  of  an 
organization  known  as  Information  for  Students  Committee 
(IFS)  have  been  visiting  high  schools  in  several  areas  of  the 
country  to  encourage  Negro  girls  to  apply  for  college  ad- 
mission. The  committee  includes  white  and  Negro  girls. 

At  the  same  time,  about  40  undergraduate  men  at  Brown, 
members  of  the  Afro-American  Society,  a  political-social 
group  at  Brown,  have  undertaken  mass  periodic  mailings  to 
outstanding  high  school  Negro  students  around  the  country 
to  encourage  them  to  apply  for  admission  to  Brown  and  other 
competitive  colleges.  Members  of  the  Afro-American  So- 
ciety also  have  gone  back  to  high  schools  in  their  home 
towns  to  talk  with  Negro  students.  The  activities  of  IFS  and 
the  Afro-American  Society  have  the  backing  of  the  Pembroke 
and  Brown  Admission  Offices  and  the  support  of  the  Deans, 
Faculty  and  Administration. 

There  are  about  25  Negro  undergraduate  women  at  Pem- 
broke out  of  a  population  of  1,000  students  and  some  42 
Negro  men  at  Brown  out  of  a  population  of  2,655,  but  there 
has  been  a  notable  increase  in  Negro  enrollments  in  the  short 
period  that  both  groups  have  been  active. 

IFS  Chairman  Sandi  Richards,  20,  a  Pembroke  Senior 
from  Boston,  says  Negro  women  are  poorly  represented  on 
college  campuses  and  that  a  more  fair  racial  balance  would 
make  it  easier  for  Negro  girls  to  adjust  to  college  life. 
She  feels  that  a  more  positive  approach  in  attracting  Negro 
students  will  help  correct  the  imbalance.  But  the  adjustment 
of  the  Negro,  she  says,  can  only  come  about  by  a  better 
change  in  the  white  community's  attitude,  for  there  is  a  need 
for  genuine  and  sensitive  concern  about  racial  issues, 

Kenneth  McDaniel,  20,  a  Junior  from  Norfolk,  Va„  who 
heads  a  recruitment  committee  of  the  Afro-American  Society 
says:  "I  am  thankful  for  the  cooperation  of  university  officials 
in  making  things  brighter  for  the  Negro's  future.  The  Brown 
atmosphere  has  made  life  a  much  more  meaningful  experi- 
ence, although  it  might  be  a  little  different  than  at  an  all- 
Negro  college,  A  place  like  Howard  or  Tuskeegee  would  have 
been  too  easy  in  one  way  because  it  would  have  allowed  me 
to  slip  into  a  'forest  of  Negroes'  and  never  fundamentally 
question  what  my  role  as  a  black  individual  and  a  member 
of  that  race  ought  to  be." 

The  girls  of  the  IFS  already  have  talked  with  Negro 
women  high  school  students  in  Oregon,  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  The  Negro  men  in  the  Afro-American  So- 
ciety say  their  active  recruitment  and  periodic  mailings  to 
Negro  high  .school  students  have  shown  notable  results.  Over 
the  years  it  has  been  normal,  society  members  understand, 
for  six  or  seven  Negroes  to  enter  with  the  new  Freshman 
classes  at  Brown,  but  last  year,  in  their  first  year  of  operation, 
there  were  13. 

David  J,  Zucconi,  Assistant  Director  of  admission  at 
Brown,  works  closely  with  the  Afro-American  Society's  re- 
cruitment programs.  He  and  the  students  are  shooting  for  a 
100  per  cent  increase  in  Negro  Freshman  enrollment  for 
September.  1968, 
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GETTING  READY  FOR 
THE  COLLEGE  BOWL 


J^^un 


ONE  SCRIMMAGE  pitted  the  College  Bowl  Varsity  against  .   .  . 


THE  BENCH:  Cornelia  Dean  P'69  was  ready  as  alternate. 


DRY  RUNS  simulated 

the  actual  contest 

conditions.  This  was 

a  workout  for  speed. 


lU 


.   .   Profs.  Hollowoy,  Molho,  and  Beyer  and  Barton  St.  Armand  '65. 


COACH  FLANAGAN  fired  the  questions  In  studio  style. 


TIME  AND  TALLIES  were  kept 

by  Mesdames  Record,  Allen,  and  Harley. 
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The  Significance 
of  No.  100,000 

By  James  Calogero 


THE  BABY  SISTER  BLUES,"  a  lament  of  love  written  more 
than  35  years  ago,  has  become  an  historic  document  in 
the  history-laden  archives  of  Brown  University.  The 
song,  written  by  Henry  I.  Marshall  and  Marion  Sunshine, 
was  catalogued  on  Feb.  2  as  the  l()0,000th  sheet  of  music  in 
a  special  university  collection. 

S.  Foster  Damon,  75-year-old  Professor  Emeritus,  says  the 
files  of  sheet  music  at  Brown  may  well  be  the  most  complete 
such  collection  in  the  country.  Professor  Damon  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  know.  He  has  been  Curator  of  the  Harris  Collection 
at  Brown  University  for  the  past  38  years.  The  Collection 
contains  all  the  sheet  music  as  well  as  some  200,000  volumes 
of  American  poetry  and  plays,  broadsides,  leaflets,  manu- 
scripts, and  a  Walt  Whitman  Collection  of  some  1,300 
volumes. 

"The  Baby  Sister  Blues"  was  one  of  80,000  sheets  of 
music  purchased  recently  by  Brown  University  from  the 
New  York  City  Library.  The  song  was  introduced  by  the 
singing  Duncan  Sisters  in  the  C.  B.  Dillingham  production  of 
"Tip  Top,"  a  1932  Broadway  show  starring  Fred  Stone. 

Reviewing  his  vast  collection  of  sheet  music.  Prof.  Damon 
says  love  is  the  most  predominant  theme  of  American  popu- 
lar music.  "Someone,"  he  says,  "ought  to  do  a  psychoanalytic 
study  on  American  love  as  expressed  in  this  sheet  music." 
During  one  period  of  American  history  there  were  numerous 
songs  about  bereaved  men  weeping  over  the  graves  of  their 
deceased  sweethearts.  Professor  Damon  says.  Other  themes 
numerously  represented  in  the  history  of  American  sheet 
music  are  about  wives,  sweethearts  and  mothers  in  the  1890s 
who  turned  out  to  be  wicked;  about  roses,  and  even  about 
dead  babies  gone  to  heaven. 

What  Sheet  Music  Reveals  to  the  Student 

Why  does  Professor  Damon  believe  that  a  collection  of 
sheet  music  is  important?  "The  Soul  of  America  and  its 
psychic  life  are  wrapped  up  in  these  songs,"  he  answers.  He 
adds  that  the  sheets  contain  songs,  poetry,  music  and  lithog- 
raphy of  significant  importance,  and  that  this  material  is  of 
particular  value,  especially  to  scholars. 

There  are  fewer  songs  about  the  Vietnamese  War  than 
most  other  major  conflicts  in  American  history,  he  says.  "Not 
even  the  anti-war  songs  are  any  good,  what  few  there  are 
of  them."  There  were  more  and  better  songs  during  most 
other  American  military  conflicts,  he  says,  particularly  the 
Civil  War  and  World  War  I.  The  songs  of  World  War  II  are 
not  very  good,  the  curator  says,  but  they  are  better  than  any 
patriotic  songs  today. 

Most  of  the  sheet  music  was  given  to  Brown  by  Rhode 
Island  residents  who  have  let  the  Professor  rummage 
through  attics  and  cellars  where  the  sheets  had  been  tucked 


S.  FOSTER  DAMON:  His  75th  birthdoy 
this  month  prompted  a  second  celebration. 


away,  sometimes  for  generations.  The  Professor  describes  the 
cellars  and  attics  as  breeding  places  for  cold  germs  and  dust. 
He  combats  this  by  wearing  a  respirator  such  as  spray-gun 
painters  use. 

One  person  recently  came  to  the  John  Hay  Library  where 
the  Harris  Collection  of  sheet  music  is  housed,  and  asked 
the  Professor  to  see  some  square-dance  sheet  music.  The 
Professor  went  away  and  shortly  returned  with  10  large 
boxes  of  square  dances.  He  has  had  requests  for  the  music 
of  Polish  composers  before  the  Civil  War,  circus  music,  min- 
strels, and  many  others. 

The  oldest  song  in  the  collection  is  "The  Liberty  Song," 
written  in  1760.  There  is  also  a  first  edition  of  "Yankee 
Doodle"  and  all  sorts  of  Civil  War  songs.  Other  items  are 
rare  Yiddish  songs.  South  American  and  Canadian  music,  and 
first  editions  of  famous  composers  such  as  Stephen  Foster. 

The  Harris  Collection  of  American  Poetry  and  Plays  was 
founded  by  Judge  Albert  Gorton  Greene  of  the  Brown  class 
of  1 820  and  was  increased  and  catalogued  by  Caleb  Fiske 
Harris  of  the  Brown  class  of  1838.  The  collection  was  pre- 
sented to  the  University  in  1884  as  a  legacy  of  Senator  Henry 
Bowen  Anthony  of  the  Brown  class  of  1833  and  was  en- 
dowed by  Samuel  Coffin  Eastman  of  the  class  of  1857. 

Professor  Damon,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Brown 
University  English  Department  since  1927,  has  collected 
some  91,000  sheets  of  music,  including  some  of  America's 
most  famous  songs.  There  were  only  9,000  sheets  of  music 
in  the  collection  when  he  took  over  as  Curator  in  1929. 

The  Curator,  however,  is  best  known  as  an  authority  on 
the  poetry  of  William  Blake.  In  addition  to  publications  deal- 
ing with  him.  Professor  Damon  has  published  biographies  of 
Amy  Lowell  and  Thomas  Holley  Chivers  and  a  book,  Yankee 
Doodle. 
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My  House  in  Order" 


Don"]  hunk,  please,  that  I  am  'winding  up  my  affairs' 
or  'putting  my  house  in  order,'  "  George  R.  Ashbcy 
'21  wrote  us  last  September.  "Still,  I  would  like  to 
have  brief  data  about  myself  on  file  in  the  Alumni  Monlhly 
oflTice.  Would  you  place  the  enclosed  in  an  appropriate 
folder?" 

In  sadness,  we  turned  to  that  "appropriate  folder"  on  Jan 
9.  George  Ashbcy  had  died  the  day  before. 

Of  all  the  facts  available  to  us,  one  stood  out  in  the  spe- 
cial relationship  we'd  had  with  Ashbey:  there  was  a  vacancy 
on  our  Board  of  Editors,  where  he  had  served  so  many 
years,  notably  as  Vice-Chairman.  He  was  good  company,  of 
course,  but  he  contributed  professionally  to  our  discussions, 
for  he  could  draw  on  his  knowledge  of  design  and  printing, 
having  so  long  been  Advertising  Manager  of  Nicholson  File 
Co. 

He  knew  how  to  do  a  piece  of  research — on  readership, 
for  example — and  he  didn't  recommend  anything  without  be- 
ing willing  to  help.  He  could  offer  advice  on  budgets,  those 
requiring  money,  those  requiring  sensible  allotment  of  time. 
He  had  a  feeling  for  good  writing,  having  been  a  teacher.  His 
instinct  was  to  help,  and  loyalty  to  Brown  gave  warmth  to 
that  help.  Our  Board  heeded  George  Ashbey  when  he  spoke; 
his  ideas  were  constructive.  His  letters,  frequent  and  thought- 
ful, gave  supplementary  comment.  Even  in  his  final  illness  he 
wrote  his  opinions  of  a  five-year  projection  for  the  magazine, 
linancial  and  otherwise. 

His  first  term  on  the  Board  of  Editors  saw  him  as  Secre- 
tary, in  1945  when  the  University  became  our  publisher  and 
the  magazine  was  sent  to  all  alumni  in  consequence.  He'd 
been  a  Director  of  the  Brown  Alumni  Monthly,  Inc.,  when 
this  corporation  acted  for  the  Associated  Alumni  in  managing 
its  magazine  property.  A  Board  member  again  in  1955,  he 
succeeded  his  classmate,  George  R.  Potter,  as  Vice-Chairman 
in  1959.  He  had  declined  re-election  last  fall,  though  con- 
tinuing on  the  Board  and  attending  the  October  meeting, 
though  already  frail  in  body. 

The  Brown  Alumni  Fund  was  another  beneficiary  of  Ash- 
bey's  service.  As  its  advertising  counsel,  he  prepared  com- 
plete campaigns  under  Chairman  W.  Granville  Meader  '05 
and  Arthur  L.  Philbrick  '03,  when  it  was  so  largely  a  volunteer 
matter  in  such  respects.  By  the  time  he  left  its  Board  of 
Trustees,  he'd  seen  the  Fund  grow  from  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars annually  to  around  $40,000. 

Though  Ashbey  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1898,  he 
thought  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  as  home,  for  his  family  moved 
there  while  he  was  still  an  infant.  At  Brown  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Delta  Phi,  acted  four  years  with  Sock  and  Buskin,  was 
Business  Manager  of  the  Herald,  played  Varsity  tennis  and 
managed  the  sport,  and  joined  the  Orchestra.  Graduate  work 
at  New  York  University  followed  graduation. 

Ashbey's  career  in  advertising  really  began  with  Larchar 
Morton  Co.  in  Providence  in  1925.  He  joined  Nicholson  File 
in  1938  after  long  experience  as  advertising  copywriter  and 
account  executive.  Originally  in  sales,  he  shortly  became  Ad- 
vertising Manager,  a  post  he  held  until  failing  health  war- 
ranted leave  of  absence  last  fall.  He  taught  advertising  courses 
1  at  Northeastern  University  and  Roger  Williams  College,  of 
which  he  became  Trustee  and  Corporation  member. 


GEORGE   R.   ASHBEY   '21 

Ashbcy  was  formerly  on  the  Board  of  Managers  of  The 
Players  of  Providence,  and  there  were  other  affiliations;  with 
OPA,  the  Y's  East  Side  Division,  professional  advertising 
clubs  and  associations,  and  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars.  He 
was  elected  a  Deacon  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church  of 
Providence  in  1966. 

His  friends  were  many,  and  all  knew  him  with  affection 
and  admiration — a  fine  and  brave  man  who  shared  his  gifts 
with  so  many. 

His  only  survivor  is  his  wife,  the  former  Viola  LaPointe, 
who  lives  at  49  Boylston  Ave.,  Providence  02906. 

69  Classes  and  Their  Funds 

ENDOWMENT  FuNDs  of  Brown  are  listed  and  described  in 
a  handsome,  informative  brochure  recently  distributed 
widely   in   the   University   constituency.   It   is   a   com- 
panion piece  to  the  similarly  distributed  Financiul  Report. 

Of  considerable  interest  in  the  new  booklet  is  the  impres- 
sive array  of  Brown  Classes  which  are  represented  in  the 
compilation  of  Endowment  Funds. 

The  following  Class  Funds  are  noted  as  endowments  for 
the  educational  or  general  purposes  of  the  University  with- 
out restriction:  Those  of  1877,  1884,  1900,  1904,  1905,  1909, 
1911,  1912,  1913,  1915,  1916,  1917,  1920,  1922,  1923,  1929, 

1932,  1934,  1935,  1939,  and  1940.  In  addition  are  Class 
Funds  functioning  as  endowment,  where  both  income  and 
principal  are  available  for  use  by  the  University  without 
restriction:  1924,  1927,  1931,  1938,  1941,  1942,  1943,  1945, 
1948,  1949,  1952,  1953,  1954,  1956,  1959,  1960,  1961.  1962, 
1963,  1964,  and  1965. 

Among  Class  Funds  which  are  restricted  as  to  purpose  (for 
lectures,  instruction,  libraries,  professorships,  etc.)  are  the 
following:  1864,  1868,  1875,  1880,  1883.  1886,  1892,  1894. 
1897,  1906.  1919,  and  1955.  Scholarships  for  men  are  aided 
by  these  Class  Funds:  1838,  1895,  1898,  1902,  1903,  1906, 
1907,  1908,  1912,  1914,  1921,  1925,  1928  (loan  fund),  1932, 

1933,  1936,  1937,  and  1949.  Prize  Funds  from  Classes  came 
from  1873,  1906,  and  1952. 

In  all,  we  noted  69  Class  Funds.  There  may  be  other 
Funds,   originating   with   Classes,   which   we   failed   to   spot. 
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SPRING  DAY  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century.  Presentation 

of  the  Seniors'  "Mascot"  meant  oratory  for  the  whole  student  body. 


ANDREWS  FIELD  had  been  laid  out  in  1899.  A  football  crowd. 


From  a  Brown 
Album,  1902-6 


BROWN'S  ARCHIVES  have 
been  enriched  by  a  gift  of 
photos  taken  by  the  late 
Percy  Shires  '06  when  he 
was  an  undergraduate, 
and  later  when  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  "Provi- 
dence Tribune."  Here  is  a 
sampling  from  the  gift  ap- 
preciated by  his  son,  Philip 
M.  Shires  '37,  Providence 
banker. 
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A  FRATERNITY  INITIATION.  Shires  was  a  member  of  Theta  Delta  Chi. 


SHIRES  wore  the  bowler  hat  in  this 
photo  with  some  friends  from  Slater  Hall. 


A  DORMITORY  ROOM,  probably  Shires'. 
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Red-Faced  Admission 

THOUGH  the  report  on  the  change  in  Deans  at  Brown  was 
a  rush  job  at  deadline,  we  cannot  explain  or  forgive  one 
lapse  in  the  writing  of  the  story  and  the  subsequent 
proofreading.  It  was,  moreover,  a  classic  case  of  adding  insult 
to  injury. 

The  injury  was  one  of  omission — in  leaving  the  name  of 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Morse  out  of  the  list  of  recent  Deans  who  had 
since  become  College  Presidents.  We  said  there  were  five  but 
listed  only  four:  Deans  Coles,  Keeney,  Bergethon,  and  Watts. 

Dr.  Morse  was  at  Brown  for  1 8  years,  except  for  periods 
of  leave  for  research  elsewhere.  Moving  up  the  academic 
ladder,  he  became  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physics, 
administered  the  Materials  Science  Program,  and  helped  plan 
the  Barus  and  Holley  Building.  "During  his  two  years  as 
Dean  of  the  College  from  1962  to  1964,"  we  said  at  the 
time  of  his  resignation,  "Dr.  Morse  has  been  popular, 
effective,  and  respected  at  all  levels."  He  left,  you  will  recall, 
to  become  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Research  and 
Development. 

Case  Institute  of  Technology  called  him  subsequently  to 
be  its  President,  and,  when  that  institution  merged  with  West- 
ern Reserve  to  form  Case  Western  Reserve  University,  he  be- 
came the  first  President  under  the  new  name.  His  mission  is 
attended  by  quality  and  success,  everyone  tells  us. 

Robert  Morse  has  been  President  of  the  Acoustical  Society 
of  America  and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Solid  State 
Physics  of  the  American  Physical  Society.  He  was  also  Chair- 
man of  the  Underseas  Warfare  Committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which  capacity  he  was  a  close  con- 
sultant of  the  Navy.  His  major  research  was  in  low-tem- 
perature physics,  particularly  in  the  application  of  ultrasonics 
to  problems  of  superconductivity,  and  properties  of  metal. 

That's  where  the  "insult"  came  in.  We  said  that  F.  Donald 
Eckelmann,  geologist,  was  "the  first  scientist  in  16  years  to 
become  Dean  of  The  College  at  Brown."  The  following  is  a 
quote  from  our  letter  of  abject  apology  sent  to  President 
Morse:  "Wow!" 


DR.  ROBERT  W.  MORSE,  Dean,  President,  and  scientist. 


For  a  Brown  Man's  Bookshelf 

EDITED  BY  ELMER  M.  BLISTETN  '42 


SECRET  SERVICE:  33  Centuries  of  Es- 
pionage. By  Richard  Wilmer  Rowan  '16, 
with  Robert  Deindorfer.  Hawthorne 
Books.  786  pages.  $10. 

This  book,  by  the  late  Richard  Wilmer 
Rowan,  was  originally  published  in  1939. 
At  that  time  it  was  the  most  comprehen- 
sive popular  study  of  espionage  ever  pub- 
lished, and  may  still  lay  claim  to  that  dis- 
tinction. The  original  volume  has  been 
updated  by  Robert  G.  Deindorfer  to  cover 
the  past  30  years;  unfortunately,  the  addi- 
tions by  Deindorfer  are  not  of  matching 
caliber  and  are  outclassed  by  several  books 
covering  espionage  from  WW  II  to  the 
present. 

On  the  credit  side  is  Rowan's  narrative 


style  which  will  facilitate  the  non-profes- 
sional reader's  understanding  of  historical 
espionage  concepts  and  terminology.  Inas- 
much as  the  Isook  covers  some  3,300 
years,  the  research  involved  must  have 
been  staggering!  Sixty  pages  of  notes  pro- 
vide the  reader  with  helpful  insights  and 
documentation.  Any  writer  tires  of  repeti- 
tive words;  however,  I  found  a  number  of 
substitution  words  annoying:  espion.  es- 
pial, piopaguiulic.  and  the  neologism  sabo- 
tageiir.  But  this  is  a  minor  criticism,  and 
should  not  detract  from  appreciation  of 
the  book's  generally  easy  flow. 

The  terms  Secret  Service  and  Espionage 
seem  to  be  used  interchangeably:  to  the 
Intelligence  professional,  this  lack  of  dis- 
crimination   is    unacceptable.    Worse,    the 


repressive  functions  of  internal  secret  po- 
lice are  intermingled  with  espionage  activi- 
ties. Although  the  Russian  KGB  controls 
Soviet  internal  "security"  as  well  as  the 
world's  second  best  espionage  organiza- 
tion, in  Western  societies  the  functions  of 
internal  policing  and  external  espionage  are 
customarily  assigned  to  separate  organiza- 
tions in  order  to  avoid  undue  concentra- 
tion of  power. 

Rowan  gives  us  fascinating  glimpses  of 
Delilah  and  Rahab  as  safehouse-keepers; 
of  British  Agents  Christopher  Marlowe 
and  Daniel  Defoe;  Robert  Townsend  in 
the  Revolutionary  War;  and  Allen  Pinker- 
ton,  whose  organization,  employed  by  Lin- 
coln, formed  the  first  large  group  of  con- 
tract agents — "mercenaries"  they  might  be 
called  today. 

As  a  onetime  Chaucer  amateur,  I  have 
often  thought  a  convincing  case  could  be 
made  for  Chaucer's  involvement  in  English 
espionage.  The  poet's  travels  on  the  Conti- 
nent, his  civil  service,  ambassadorship,  ties 
to  the  court  of  England,  and  his  remark- 
able   capacity   for   observation,    taken   to- 
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gether  suggest  Chaucer  was  unusually  well 
qualified  for  the  covert  work  of  espionage. 
Whether  he  actually  performed  that  role 
might  be  an  interesting  Ph.D.  thesis. 

Fortuitously,  the  book  highlights  the 
often-Ignored  role  of  political  subversion 
in  the  intrigues  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  a  technique  perfected  by  the  So- 
viets in  more  recent  times.  In  the  popular- 
ized image,  a  secret  agent  is  most  fre- 
quently involved  in  the  theft  of  classified 
documents,  whereas  a  sophisticated  mod- 
ern political  operation  conspires  toward  the 
acquisition  of  an  entire  nation. 

The  hook  presents  Lawrence  of  Arabia 
as  the  British  .Agent  i>ur  excellence,  citing 
Lawrence's  "exceptional  knowledge  of  the 
Near  East  and  (his)  mastery  of  disguise." 
This  is  the  imposing  legend,  of  course,  or 
was  until  Richard  Aldington's  book  proved 
Lawrence  a  dubious  hero  and  master  of  lit- 
tle more  than  personal  publicity.  Here 
Rowan's  posthumous  collaborator  might 
well  have  delved  deeper  into  the  revealed 
aspects  of  Lawrence's  career. 

Disappointingly,  Deindorfer  omits  no- 
tice of  the  Pacques-Dides  NATO  spy  ring: 
the  cifjciiic  lies  fiiitcs  which  may  have  lost 
Dien  Bien  Phu;  Cl.W  Berlin  tunnel;  Heinz 
Felfe,  the  KGB  agent  who  infiltrated  West 
German  Intelligence  and  cost  the  lives  or 
freedom  of  more  than  a  hundred  Allied 
agents;  the  Rosenbergs;  Alger  Hiss;  Nor- 
way's Bakfjord  spy  group,  which  aided  the 
destruction  of  Gary  Powers'  U-2;  and 
Harry  De.xter  White.  Soviet  agent  of  influ- 
ence, whose  counsels  to  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr,,  resulted  in  the  appalling  and 
nearly  successful  plan  to  pastoralize  Ger- 
many after  WW  II,  Further,  as  a  wartime 
subordinate  of  the  late  Major  General  Wil- 
liam Donovan,  founder  of  modern  Ameri- 
can Intelligence,  I  find  Deindorfer's  charac- 
terization of  him  as  "vain  and  opinionated" 
— totally  unrecognizable.  One  final  flaw — a 
consistent  confusion  between  counterfeit- 
ing and  forgery. 

The  book  suggests,  but  does  not  posit, 
the  incredible  naivete  of  the  Western  pow- 
ers in  assuming  that  wartime  accommoda- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  would  continue 
through  the  postwar  years.  At  war's  end 
Harry  S  Truman  abolished  OSS  and  re- 
turned National  Intelligence  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  where,  traditionally,  it 
had  been,  to  the  detriment  of  National  De- 
fense. To  President  Truman's  credit,  he 
had  second  thoughts;  tw^o  years  later  he 
established  CIA  as  an  independent  agency 
in  time  to  meet  the  growing  challenges  of 
an  expansionist  USSR, 

Since  then,  American  Intelligence  has 
grown  and  matured,  attracting  some  of  the 
best  minds  in  the  West,  and  establishing 
itself  as  pre-eminent  in  this  competitive 
field  so  crucial  to  the  continuance  of  our 
nation  and  the  democratic  freedoms  we  cas- 
ually assume  and  enjoy, 

Dick  Rowan's  book  recounts  the  hazard- 
ous careers  of  scores  of  secret  agents  mo- 
tivated by  patriotism,  avarice,  or  revenge. 
and  the  often  catastrophic  results  of  their 
labors.  If  Past  is  Prelude,  the  author's  ma- 
jor accomplishment  may  have  been  in  re- 
minding us  once  again  that  eternal  vigi- 
lance is  indeed  the  price  of  liberty. 


DAVID  ST,  JOHN    


David  St,  John  is-  the  pseudonym  oj  a 
Brown  Alumnus  who  served  in  American 
lnicUii;ence  for  more  than  20  years.  His 
Inlional  creation,  Peter  Ward,  is  also  an 
alumnus  whose  further  CIA  adventures 
will  appear  in  The  Mongol  Mask,  to  he 
published  in  June  by  Weybrii>ht  &   Talley. 

CIVILIANS  UNDER  MILITARY  JUS- 
TICE: The  British  Practice  Since  1969. 
Especially  in  North  America.  Py  Fred- 
erick Bernays  Wiener  '27,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  346  pages,  $11,50, 

This  is  a  book  for  specialists  on  a  very 
specialized  subject,  namely,  the  lines  of 
demarcation  between  civilian  and  mili- 
tary courts  in  areas  affected  by  military 
campaigns.  Colonel  "Fritz"  Wiener,  our 
illustrious  fellow-alumnus,  became  involved 
as  counsel  in  cases  having  to  do  with  the 
trials  before  Courts  Martial  of  wives  of 
men  in  our  armies  of  occupation.  He  lost 
his  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  first  instance,  but, 
wonder  of  wonders,  the  Court  granted  a 
re-hearing  on  a  "switch"  by  Mr,  Justice 
Harlan:  in  the  space  of  364  days,  it  with- 
drew its  previous  opinion  and  handed  down 
a  new  one,  Wiener  had  prevailed  and  had 
helped  thereby  to  fashion  good  and  sen- 
sible law  on  a  very  important  issue.  The 
Courts  Martial  were  held  not  to  have  had 
jurisdiction. 

As  a  result  of  his  labors  in  the  litiga- 
tion, he  plowed  into  the  ancient  records. 
Later,  a  fellowship  granted  to  him  by  the 
John  Simon  Guggenheim  Foundation  per- 
mitted further  consultation  of  original 
sources  and  enabled  him  to  complete  his 
research  and  this  book. 

Yes,  it  is  a  specialized  work,  but  the 
author  deals  with  legal  history  in  a  very 
delightful  and  telling  manner.  An  essay 
he  read  before  the  Selden  Society  a  few 
years  ago  on  a  lawyer's  view  of  legal  his- 
torians attested  his  remarkable  gift  in  this 
field.  The  late  Dean  Roscoe  Pound  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  gave  the  paper  un- 
stinted praise.  Pound  would,  one  is  sure, 
have   highly   lauded   the   present   volume, 

Wiener  never  forgets  that  people  are 
involved  in  legal  history — not  abstractions 
but  men  and  women,  caught  in  circum- 
stances that  are  often  comic,  often  tragic, 
and  when  ably  described  usually  interest- 
ing. 

Thus,  although  some  of  Wiener's  pages 
in  a  book  like  this  have  to  be  slightly  dull, 
most  are  shot  through  with  humor  and 
apt  references  (not  to  mention  many  de- 
lightful footnotes,  among  the  grave  cita- 
tions). Incidentally,  the  reader  is  afforded 
a  survey  of  some  of  England's  wars:  The 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession:  the  Seven 
Years'  War;  our  own  Revolution:  Welling- 
ton's campaigns. 

Here  is  one  footnote  about  some  camp- 
followers  in  the  Wellington  years — a  Brit- 
ish officer  and  family  as  described  by  a 
French  prisoner:  "  'The  captain  rode  first 
on  a  very  fine  horse,  warding  off  the  sun 
with  a  parasol:  then  came  his  wife  very 
prettily  dressed,  with  a  small  straw  hat, 
riding  on  a  mule  and  carrying  not  only  a 
parasol,  but  a  little  hiack  and  tan  dog  on 
her  knee,  while  she  led  by  a  cord  a  she- 
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goat,  to  supply  her  with  milk.  Beside  ma- 
dame  walked  her  Irish  nurse,  carrying  in  a 
green  silk  wrapper  a  baby,  the  hope  of  the 
family.  A  grenadier,  the  captain's  servant, 
came  behind  and  occasionally  poked  up 
the  long-eared  steed  of  his  mistress  with 
a  staff.  Last  in  the  procession  came  a  don- 
key loaded  with  much  miscellaneous  bag- 
gage, which  included  a  teakettle  and  a  cage 
of  canaries:  it  was  guarded  by  an  English 
servant  in  livery,  mounted  on  a  sturdy  cob 
and  carrying  a  long  posting-whip,  with 
which  he  occasionally  made  the  donkey 
mend  its  pace.' 

"If  this  picture  is  not  exaggerated,  it 
certainly  helps  us  to  understand  the  strong 
objection  which  Wellington  had  for  ladies 
at  the  front,  and  all  forms  of  impedi- 
menta." 

Two  further  comments  occur  to  the  re- 
viewer. Wiener's  sense  of  the  dramatic 
and  appropriate  thing  to  do  caused  him  to 
use  as  a  frontispiece  a  fine  reproduction 
of  a  portrait  by  Gainsborough  of  one  Sir 
Charles  Gould  (later  Sir  Charles  Morgan, 
Baronet)  a  Judge  Advocate  General  in  the 
late  17(IO's  and  an  English  authority  on 
military  law.  Wiener  does  a  fine  biograph- 
ical bit  on  him. 

Moreover,  the  author  has  dedicated  his 
book  "To  the  Memory  of  Feli.x  Frank- 
furter." It  is  pleasant  to  think,  because  of 
the  honorary  degree  given  by  Brown  Uni- 
versity to  the  justice  a  few  years  ago,  that 
Mr.  Wiener  is  thus  honoring  a  fellow- 
alumnus  as  well  as  his  teacher  and  friend. 

WILLIAM  H.  LDWARDS  '19 

Our  re\iewer  has  practised  law  for  so  long 
that  he  has  become  extremely  proficient  at 
it.  He  has  reviewed  books  of  all  kinds  for 
so  many  years  that  this  periodical — as  well 
as  nuiny  others — /,v  e.xtrcmcly  .u'lateful  to 
him. 

FRIED  COFFEE  &  JELLIED  BOUR- 
BON. By  William  C.  Roux  '23.  Draw- 
ings by  Larry  (Terence  Parks).  Barre 
Publishers.  1  1 1   pages.  $4.95. 

Seldom  does  an  important  subject  get 
such  light-hearted  treatment.  The  subject 
is  breakfast,  a  meal  men  understand  and 
women  never. 

Bill  Roux,  a  fugitive  from  Madison  Ave- 
nue and  the  printing  trade,  lives  on  Orr's 
Island.  Maine,  enough  in  itself  to  make 
him  a  happy  man.  Four  years  ago,  he 
wrote  What's  Cookiiig  Down  in  Maine,  a 
recipe  book  which  won  much  favorable 
attention  and  apparently  encouraged  him 
to  concentrate  on  the  more  universal  de- 
light of  the  day's  first  meal.  His  sugges- 
tions will  be  useful  to  his  fellow  alumni 
all  the  way  from  Pawtucket  to  Upper 
Black  Eddy,  Pa.,  and  points  west. 

Assuming,  as  our  Maine  chef  does,  that 
men  are  better  cooks  than  women,  he  says 
that  if  the  man  is  getting  breakfast,  the 
kitchen  should  be  his  alone,  a  sound  idea. 
Equally  sound,  for  the  sake  of  peace  in 
the  household,  is  his  advice  that  you  clean 
up  as  you  go  along  and  leave  the  kitchen 
spotless,  without  even  a  trace  of  bacon 
splatter  on  lop  of  the  stove. 

With  these  basics  out  of  the  way,  Mr. 
Roux   soars   through   a   really   astonishing 
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number  of  things  you  can  have  for  break- 
fast, a  good  many  of  them  rich  with  cream 
or  butter,  and  tells  how  to  cook  them.  It 
will  help  if  you  had  several  courses  in 
math  when  you  come  to  the  part  about 
how  to  fold  an  omelet.  And  perhaps  phys- 
ics majors  will  best  understand  just  how 
you  achieve  a  swirling  vortex  in  the  boil- 
ing water  into  which  you  slide  an  egg  from 
a  saucer  for  poaching.  These  little  niceties 
and  flourishes  in  breakfast  preparation, 
however  arcane,  get  the  taste-buds  working 
which,  after  all.  is  the  purpose  of  a  rule 
book. 

Only  once  does  Alma  Mater  show 
through,  and  that's  when  Bill  Roux  is  writ- 
ing about  scrambled  eggs  in  their  infinite 
variety.  His  first  acquaintance  with  the  pi- 
mento, apparently,  came  as  an  undergrad- 
uate when  Federal  Hill  was  the  place  to 
go  for  spiked  beer  or  a  glass  of  red.  It 
was  then  that  our  chef  achieved  a  taste 
for  pimento  sandwiches,  and  now  we  find 
him  suggesting  that  this  vegetable,  diced, 
lends  flavor  and  color  to  scrambled  eggs. 
What  better  reason  for  going  to  Brown? 

GARRETT  D.  BYRNES  '26 


The  reviewer  (who  obviously  must  he 
handled  with  some  care)  is  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Editors  of  this  magazine.  He 
spends  his  spare  time  at  the  Providence 
Journal. 

FIRST  VOYAGE  OUT.  By  Charles  M. 
Kenyon  "37.  Four  Winds  Press.  173 
pages.  $2.95. 

As  he  handed  this  novel  back  to  me,  my 
Reviewing  Assistant  said  tersely,  "It's 
neat.  Review  this  book  good,  Dad."  Then 
he  thought  a  bit  further,  and  said,  "Re- 
view it  well." 

That's  what  I'm  trying  to  do,  for 
Charles  Kenyon  has  written  as  fine  an 
adventure  story  as  a  boy  could  ask  for. 
His  plot  is  solidly  and  unobtrusively 
archetypal;  his  narration  is  clean  and 
effective. 

In  1841,  at  the  age  of  15,  Nat  Goodwin 
gets  word  that  his  father,  thought  to  have 
been  killed  by  savages  on  an  island  in  the 
Pacific,  may  still  be  living  as  their  pris- 
oner. So  he  leaves  his  mother  on  the  farm 
at  Little  Compton  and  trudges  to  Bristol 


to  ship  out  on  the  same  whaler  his  father 
had  taken.  It  is  still  under  the  same  mas- 
ter, the  sadistic  and  intermittently  mad 
Captain  Elisha  Bradner  of  New  Bedford 
(no  forebear,  I  trust,  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  Leicester  Bradner,  who 
I  am  sure  never  hit  Mr.  Kenyon  with  any- 
thing more  dangerous  than  a  final  exam). 
Captain  Bradner  is  not  only  "uncommon 
cruel"  and  "utterly  without  compassion," 
but  also,  as  it  turns  out,  a  crook.  "The 
ship  is  the  world,"  he  says,  "and  I  am 
Godr 

After  many  exciting  adventures,  Nat  and 
his  faithful  Kanaka  shipmate  desert  ship, 
find  and  rescue  Nat's  father,  only  to  be 
recaptured  by  Bradner.  and  face  being 
hanged.  You'll  have  to  read  for  yourself 
to  discover  just  how  good  wins  out  in  the 
end. 

Kenyon  has  obviously  done  solid  back- 
ground reading  on  whaling  voyages  to 
write  with  such  authoritative  but  never 
clogging  detail.  He  vividly  describes  Nat's 
experiences  while  learning  the  mysteries  of 
working  the  ship.  He  is  realistic  about  the 
commonplace    dangers    of    whaling    life, 


"REPORTS  of  my  death  have  NOT  been  greatly  exaggerated,"  writes 
Bill  Dyckes  '59  in  sending  this  photo  from  Madrid.  The  "casualty"  occurred 
during  the  filming  of  "Ditirambo,"  in  which  he  played  the  killer  {also 
killed),   o   part   specially   written   for   him    by   Gonzalo   Suarez,   the    novelist 


who  also  directed  the  picture.  "Mode  hopelessly  polyfocetic  by  economic 
circumstances,"  Dyckes  soys  he  divides  his  time  between  etching,  writing, 
and  "horsing  around,  particularly  the  latter."  His  book  on  contemporary 
Spanish  art  is  described  in  a  notice  on  this  page. 


Spanish  Artists 

BILL  Dyckes  '59  has  written  and  pub- 
lished a  handsome  manual  of  79  pages 
on  a  subject  not  easily  in  the  reach  of  most 
Americans,  Spanish  Art  Now,  Madrid, 
1966.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  principal 
artists  whose  work  has  been  seen  in  New 
York  (and  Providence,  for  that  matterl 
has  been  treated. 

Each  commands  a  single  page  (SVi"  x 
lO'/i")  large  enough  to  include  a  brief 
comment   on   his   art,   his  birth   date   and 


place,  training,  galleries  and  address,  plus 
a  column  on  his  one-man  and  group  shows, 
prizes  and  the  public  and  private  collec- 
tions where  his  work  can  be  found.  And, 
finally,  each  page  also  presents  a  small 
photograph  of  the  artist  and  a  larger  pho- 
tograph of  a  presumably  typical  work,  with 
its  dimensions  indicated.  The  photographs 
are  excellent,  black  and  white  except  for 
the  cover. 

As  an  anthology,  the  book  reveals  that 
most  of  the  trends  in  recent  U.S.  art  are 
represented  with  the  single  difference  that 
even  the  satirists  in  Spain  seem  to  prefer 


more  "noble"  materials  so  that  one  misses 
the  cheap  plastics,  pitted  aluminums,  tin 
cans,  offal,  etc.  that  have  appeared  in 
shows  here.  Other  forms  employing  mov- 
ing parts,  sounds,  and  lights  have  been 
seen  in  Madrid  but  are  not  illustrated, 
probably  because  photographs  do  them  no 
justice.  However,  the  book  covers  a  great 
deal  of  ground  and  is  most  useful  for  any- 
one who  wants  to  find  out  what  is  going 
on  in  Spanish  Art  Now.  The  author's  and 
publisher's  address  is  William  Dyckes,  c/o 
Galeria  Juana  Mordo,  Villanueva  7,  Ma- 
drid. Spain. 
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and  about  the  crudeness  and  cruelly  of 
some  of  the  men  who  followed  it. 

TTiough  the  narrative  line  is  always  taut, 
the  story  has  depth  and  reverberation.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  classics  in  this  field,  as 
one  comes  to  see  the  necessity  of  its  com- 
plications and  the  relevance  of  details  and 
actions  which  at  first  seem  casual  or 
matter-of-fact.  But  one  doesn't  have  to  rec- 
ognize the  literary  traditions  behind  this 
tale  in  order  to  he  cauyht  up  in  the  im- 
mediacy of  its  telling.  It  is  high  adventure 
on  any  level,  and  a  brilliant  evocation  of 
whaling. 

Kenyon  writes  well  and  at  no  point 
writes  down  to  his  readers:  I  think  his  pub- 
h'shers  are  rather  timid  in  their  suggestion 
that  this  book  will  appeal  most  to  readers 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  16.  Already  I 
know  that  its  ranae  of  appeal  is  from  9 
to  45. 

CH.^RLES  PHILBRiCK  '44 

Charles  M.  Kenyon,  '37,  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Brown's  EngUsh  Department,  a 
magazine  editor,  and  author,  and  is  pres- 
ently an  account  executive  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson.  Charles  Philbrick,  '44,  a  Pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Brown,  has  recently 
had  his  fourth  volume  of  poems.  Voyages 
Down  and  Other  Poems,  published  by 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  World.  The  same 
publisher  has  scheduled  a  Spring  publica- 
tion date  for  Professor  Philbrick's  West- 
away,  a  collection  of  stories  about  a  boy. 


THE  DEMOCRATS  AND  LABOR  IN 
RHODE  ISLAND.  1952-1962:  Changes 
ill  the  Old  Alliance.  By  Jay  S.  Goodman, 
Ph.D.  "66.  Brown  University  Press,  xi 
and  154  pages.  $5. 

This  is  a  very  small  book  which  at- 
tempts to  treat  the  very  large  subject  con- 
tained in  its  very  long  title.  Actually.  Mr. 
Goodman's  objectives  are  not  that  ambi- 
tious. This  is  not  a  political  history  of  la- 
bor-Democratic Party  relationships  during 
a  decade.  To  have  done  that  would  have 
required  the  gathering,  classification,  or- 
ganization, and  analysis  of  great  quanti- 
ties of  original  and  secondary  data  in  ad- 
dition to  the  questionnaires  and  interviews 
which  are  the  actual  basis  of  this  book. 
No  serious  scholar  should  be  deterred 
from  embarking  on  a  study  of  Rhode  Is- 
land's labor  politics  during  this  period  by 
the  appearance  of  this  title  in  a  bibliogra- 
phy. 

Mr.  Goodman's  book  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  instant  history  or  politics 
served  up  by  behavioralists.  It  is  another 
normal,  dull,  dehumanized  categorization 
and  quantification  of  selected  attitudes  and 
beliefs.  Real  persons  and  events  barely 
sneak  into  the  account.  At  one  point,  Mr. 
Goodman  insists  on  referring  to  Governors 
Roberts  and  Notte  as  the  "first"  and  "sec- 
ond political  executives,"  when  their  iden- 
tities are  obvious. 

Having  noted  that  the  book  is  too  brief 
to  justify  its  ambitious  title,  it  must  also  be 
observed  that  it  is  padded.  Mr.  Goodman's 
book  opens  with  a  defense  of  his  study  and 
a  brief  introduction  to  behavioralist  liter- 
ature in  the  field. 


The  next  chapter  provides  a  completely 
inadequate  and  superficial  account  of  la- 
bor-party relations  during  the  1 0-year  pe- 
riod. For  example,  Mr.  Goodman  notes 
that  on  April  13,  1962,  the  AFL-CIO 
executive  board  endorsed  Lawrence  Spitz 
('51)  for  Governor.  The  reader  is  not 
told  what  happened  next.  Did  Spitz  re- 
ject the  endorsement?  Were  petitions  cir- 
culated? Did  the  executive  board  change 
its  mind?  Was  Spitz  to  have  run  in  the 
Democratic  primary?  In  the  Republican 
primary?  As  an  independent?  Obviously, 
there  was  no  room  for  such  expansion  in 
a  20-page  treatment  of  10  years  of  po- 
litical history. 

The  next  three  chapters  are  devoted  to 
studies,  by  means  of  questionnaires  and 
interviews,  of  attitudes  among  labor's  Ex- 
ecutive Board  members.  State  Legislators, 
and  political  and  labor  executives.  These 
60-odd  pages  are  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Goodman's  work.  The  author  is  at  his  best 
here.  He  treats  the  data  responsibly  and 
conservatively.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no 
startling  revelations,  and  Mr.  Goodman's 
conclusions  tend  to  reinforce  the  obvious 
in  respect  to  attitudes,  roles,  and  the  de- 
terioration of  labor-Democratic  Party  re- 
lationships in  recent  years  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

The  final  chapter  of  Mr.  Goodman's 
book  is  entitled:  "The  Democrats  and 
Labor  in  Rhode  Island  and  in  the  Nation." 
Here,  Mr.  Goodman  abandons  his  conserv- 
atism and  succumbs  to  the  temptation, 
common  among  behavioralists,  of  reach- 
ing wide,  general  conclusions  from  ex- 
tremely limited  data.  His  comparisons  be- 
tween the  Rhode  Island  situation  and  the 
national  scene  require  him  to  do  even 
greater  violence  to  national  political  his- 
tory than  he  committed  in  his  chapter  on 
the  public  record  in  Rhode  Island. 

In  short.  Mr.  Goodman  has  written  a 
competent  article,  by  the  standards  com- 
mon among  behavioralists,  and  blown  it 
up  into  an  unsatisfactory  book, 

ABR.AHAM  YESELSON,  Ph.D.  '54 

Professor  Yeselson  of  the  Political  Science 
Department  of  Rutgers  is  a  Fulbright  Lec- 
turer in  Toulouse  this  year.  Professor 
Goodman  is  in  the  Department  of  Govern- 
ment at  Wheaton. 


DEPRESSION:  Clinical.  Experimental, 
and  Theoretical  Aspects.  By  Aaron  T. 
Beck  '42.  M.D.  Hoeber  Medical  Divi- 
sion, Harper  and  Row.  370  pages. 
$10.50. 

A  few  years  before  his  death,  Nietzsche 
made  reference  to  ".  .  .  the  melancholia 
of  everything  completed."  In  1915,  Freud 
made  some  pertinent  observations  about 
".  .  .  those  wrecked  by  success."  Both 
authors  were  probably  recognizing  the 
paradoxical  elements  in  depressive  illness. 
When  Dr.  Beck  wrote  the  first  sentence  in 
his  book,  he  expressed  a  hope:  "Depres- 
sion may  someday  be  understood  in  terms 
of  its  paradoxes."  Perhaps  no  other  form 
of  mental  illness  has  presented  clinicians 
with  more  diagnostic  problems,  nor  has 
any  other  mental  problem  afflicted  human- 


ity with  so  much  suffering  with  fatal  con- 
sequences, than  depression.  Today,  there 
are  still  many  disagreements  among  pro- 
fessionals in  the  mental  health  field  re- 
garding the  causes,  the  classification,  and 
the  treatment  of  this  disorder. 

In  his  book.  Dr.  Beck  presents  the 
physician,  particularly  the  practising  psy- 
chiatrist, with  an  exhaustive  review  of  the 
literature  on  depression  and  provides  him 
with  an  excellent  bibliography.  He  gives  an 
abundance  of  historical  references,  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  most  recent  re- 
search work  done  on  depression,  and  most 
of  all,  he  presents  an  original  work  with 
which  he  gives  a  conceptual  framework  to 
understand  certain  types  of  depressive 
phenomena. 

In  parts  I  and  II,  the  author  makes  a 
successful  compilation  of  systematic  re- 
views on  depression,  organizing  and  re- 
porting the  data  admirably  well.  In  parts 
IV  and  V,  he  presents  an  unusually 
thorough  review  of  the  theories  on  de- 
pression and  a  study  of  the  treatment 
methods  currently  available.  He  does  this 
in  a  manner  that  can  be  weighed  by  the 
unbiased  reader. 

The  focal  interest  in  Dr.  Beck's  book  is, 
in  my  estimation,  part  III.  Here,  he  brings 
to  the  attention  of  the  reader  his  ideas 
about  the  cognitive  aspects  of  depression 
and  presents  his  own  investigative  work 
with  completeness,  following  the  basic 
dictum  of  science:  "in  order  to  understand 
anything,  there  must  be  a  careful  and 
systematic  observation  of  the  events  ap- 
parently related  to  the  phenomenon  under 
observation." 

In  his  research.  Dr.  Beck  found  that 
there  is  evidence  of  a  deviation  from  logi- 
cal and  realistic  thinking  at  every  level  of 
depression.  He  describes  the  depression- 
prone  person  as  one  who  has  experienced 
constriction  of  his  cognitive  field  and  has 
been  sensitized  to  certain  types  of  life 
experiences  which  are  stressful.  Thus, 
when  the  person  is  subjected  to  situations 
reminiscent  of  the  original  traumatic  ex- 
periences, he  becomes  vulnerable  to  the 
stress  and  becomes  depressed.  In  this 
manner,  depression  is  likened  to  a  condi- 
tioned response. 

To  understand  depression  and  depressive 
phenomena  on  the  basis  of  disturbance  of 
thought  processes  is  a  comparatively  new- 
concept  which  clinicians  have  not  ac- 
knowledged. Dr.  Beck's  hypothesis  suggests 
that  the  disturbance  of  feeling  may  be 
secondary  to  the  disturbance  of  thinking. 
He  considers  the  salient  features  of  cogni- 
tive dysfunction  as  those  related  to  nega- 
tive concepts  of  self,  the  world,  and  the 
future.  This  hypothesis  is  different  from 
the  traditional  psychodynamic  formulation, 
which  considers  depression  as  related  to 
repressed  aggression.  To  arrive  at  a  different 
conclusion.  Dr.  Beck  placed  particular  em- 
phasis on  sound  clinical  observations  and 
descriptions  of  the  depressed  patients, 
rather  than  on  obscure  or  perhaps  stereo- 
typed theorizing:  as  Dr.  Roy  Grinker  puts 
it:  "Sterelypy  is  always  an  avoidance  of  a 
dynamic  engagement  with  a  problem." 

In  the  appendix  to  his  book.  Dr.  Beck 
includes    a    Depression    Inventory    which 
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bears  his  name.  With  it.  Dr.  Beck  provides 
the  psychiatrists  an  excellent  diagnostic 
tool,  considering  that  accurate  diagnosis  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  therapeutic 
management  of  depression. 

By  reading  this  book,  any  physician, 
particularly  the  psychiatrist  in  training  or 
the  practising  psychiatrist,  can  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  current  con- 
cepts about  depression  and  available  meth- 
ods of  treatment.  Because  of  its  extensive 
bibliography  and  its  extraordinarily  well 
presented  contents,  this  book  should  serve 
as  a  source  of  reference  even  in  any  well 
stocked  library. 

GABRIEL  A.  NAJERA,  M.D. 

Aaron  T.  Beck,  '42,  M.D..  is  Associate 
Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine,  and 
Chief  of  Section.  Department  of  Psychiatry 
at  Philadelphia  General  Hospital.  Gabriel 
A.  Najera,  M.D.,  is  Psychiatrist  in  the  Uni- 
versity Health  Service  at  Brown. 

COMPUTATIONAL  ANALYSIS  OF 
PRESENT-DAY  ENGLISH.  By  Henry 
Kucera  and  W.  Nelson  Francis.  Brown 
University  Press.  442  pages.  $15. 

This  book  is  a  count  of  one  million 
English  words.  A  few  years  ago  a  work 
of  this  sort  would  probably  have  been 
unheard  of,  regardless  of  need.  There  are 
very  few  of  us  with  the  time,  patience,  or 
money  to  sit  coding,  sorting,  and  counting 
a  million  words.  Even  with  the  aid  of  a 
key-punch  and  card-sorter,  the  effort  would 
be  enormous. 

Linguists  normally  deal  with  large 
bodies  of  data,  yet  those  required  for  ask- 
ing certain  questions  have  been  too  large. 
Many  of  the  questions  which  are  currently 
being  asked  in  linguistics  couldn't  be  an- 
swered, and  still  others  were  not  even  con- 
ceived of  before  the  computer.  With  their 
current  availability,  and  people  in  the  hu- 
manities and  social  sciences  capable  of 
using  them,  it  is  now  possible  to  answer 
some  of  these  questions. 

Henry  Kucera,  an  innovator  in  the  use 
of  the  computer  in  linguistic  research,  and 
W.  Nelson  Francis,  a  specialist  in  the 
structure  of  contemporary  American  Eng- 
lish, have  collaborated  in  a  sound  and 
unique  statistical  study  of  English  vocabu- 
lary. 

There  have  been  various  word  counts 
published  within  the  past  30  years.  All 
were  based  on  rather  small  samples  and 
were  usually  of  a  narrow  variety  of  Eng- 
lish. This  count  differs  from  the  others 
principally  in  the  data  on  which  it  is 
based.  The  data  for  the  count  originated 
in  the  Standard  Corpus  of  Present-Day 
Edited  American  English  prepared  by  the 
authors.  This  Corpus  consists  of  more  than 
one  million  words  of  English  prose,  writ- 
ten in  1961,  and  transcribed  onto  compu- 
ter-processable  tape.  It  consists  of  500  sam- 
ples of  about  2,000  words  each  from  the 
various  genres  of  written  English.  This 
makes  the  count  different  from  others  in 
size,  being  based  on  one  of  the  largest 
samples  ever  used:  and  in  make-up,  in  be- 
ing representative  of  the  principal  genres 
of  written  English. 


ROY    SMITH    '58,    author    of    the    recent    book, 
"Shadow  of  the   Eagle"  (World   Publishing   Co.). 


The  major  portion  of  the  book  consists 
of  two  frequency  lists  of  the  words  in  the 
Corpus.  The  first  list,  the  so-called  rank 
list,  has  the  words  alphabetically  arranged 
by  descending  order  of  frequency  of  oc- 
currence. The  second  is  an  alphabetical 
listing  of  all  the  words.  Both  lists,  in  ad- 
dition to  having  the  frequency  of  each 
word,  also  have  an  indication  as  to  the 
number  of  samples  that  the  word  occurs 
in,  as  well  as  the  number  of  genres.  These 
lists  have  been  reproduced  from  the  actual 
computer  runs. 

Included  in  the  book  are  tables  showing 
the  distribution  of  occurrence  in  each 
genre  for  the  100  most  frequent  words  in 
the  Corpus.  One  of  the  interesting  conclu- 
sions from  this  part  of  the  study  is  that  the 
most  frequent  words,  mainly  prepositions, 
conjunctions,  and  articles,  are  not  dis- 
tributed according  to  chance  as  one  might 
intuitively  expect.  Rather,  their  use  is 
significantly  affected  by  style  and  content. 

A  selection  of  word-frequency  distribu- 
tion tables  and  various  other  tables  and 
graphs  describing  the  statistical  properties 
of  the  Corpus  follow  this.  These  will  be 
the  most  valuable  for  the  linguist  interested 
in  the  statistical  properties  of  English  and 
language  structure. 

The  fourth  major  section  of  the  book  is 
a  study  by  two  former  Brown  students. 
Mary  Lois  Marckworth,  currently  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Linguistics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta,  and  Laura  M.  Bell  on  sen- 
tence-length distribution.  One  of  the  more 
significant  findings  of  this  study  is  that 
there  seem  to  be  two  major  divisions  in 
written  prose  English  as  to  mean  sentence 
length.  Informative  prose  (press  report- 
age, etc.)  is  characterized  by  longer  sen- 
tences than  imaginative  prose  (fiction). 
This  is  also  accompanied  by  rather  com- 
plete tables  and  graphs. 

The  final  section  of  the  book  is  an  essay 
by  John  B.  Carroll  of  Harvard  entitled 
"On  Sampling  from  a  Lognormal  Model 
of  Word-Frequency  Distribution."  It  is  an 
examination    of    the    statistical    nature    of 


word-frequency  distributions  based  on  em- 
pirical verification  of  certain  theoretical 
points  which  could  not  lie  verified  until  the 
present  Corpus  was  made  available. 

The  volume  should  be  of  use  in  the 
preparation  of  English  language  texts  for 
foreign  students,  the  study  of  style  in  con- 
temporary English,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  psychological  tests.  It  is  already  being 
used  in  the  designing  of  an  English-like 
computer  programming  language.  It  is 
one  of  the  better  linguistically-oriented 
works  published  by  the  Press  and  will  be 
a  standard  reference. 

RAOUL  N.  SMITH  '63 

Henry  Kucera  is  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Slavic  Languages,  and  W.  Nelson 
Francis  is  Professor  of  Linguistics  and 
English  at  Brown.  The  reviewer,  who  also 
received  his  A.M.  at  Brown  in  1964,  is  an 
Instructor  of  Linguistics  at  Northwestern. 
In  addition  to  his  review  he  offers  the  fol- 
lowing information:  "Maybe  .<!ome  of  the 
Alumni  Monthly  readers  would  he  inter- 
ested lo  know  thai  in  the  word  count 
BROWN  occurs  176  times  whereas  HAR- 
VARD occurs  onh  34.  Unfortimatelv, 
NORTHWESTERN  loses  again.  It  occurs 
only  4  times." 

SHADOW    OF    THE    EAGLE.    By    Roy 

Smith  '58.  World  Publishing  Company. 
320  pages.  $6.95. 

A  favorite  character  in  adventure  fiction 
has  been  the  professional  soldier  of  for- 
tune, and  there  is  evidence  to  believe  that 
he  is.  actually,  in  demand  and  in  use  in  the 
numerous  small  "wars"  of  Africa.  South 
America,  and  Asia.  Mr.  Smith's  hero  is 
such  a  man,  and  we  first  meet  Marcus 
Aurelius  Thorne  accompanying  an  ill-fated 
South  Vietnamese  patrol;  "his  two-day 
beard  made  him  look  older  than  the  boyish 
soldiers  around  him,  and  hid  the  slightly 
innocent  look  his  clean-cut  features  and 
dark  blue  eyes  usually  held." 

He  has  other  credentials  such  as  going 
from  upper-middle-class  Cleveland  to  the 
fame  of  Princeton  football;  and  these  put 
together  with  a  dispassionate  expertise  in 
dispatching  "Commies"  draw  him  to  the 
attention  of  American  Exports.  Inc.,  after 
his  Reserve  hitch  is  up.  This  outfit,  natu- 
rally located  in  Dallas,  is  devoted  to  back- 
ing up  American  investments  in  under-de- 
veloped nations  by  manipulating  elections 
or  by  fomenting  and  directing  guerilla 
warfare  against  the  existing  governments. 
"The  result."  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
explains  to  Thorne.  "(is)  a  duly  elected 
President  of  a  republic  which  although  not 
a  lackey  of  ours,  (is)  certainly  friendly  to 
our  interest." 

One  hoped  at  this  point  in  the  novel. 
Mr.  Smith  was  drawing  an  ironical  view 
of  the  doublespeak  employed  by  this  sort 
of  character,  but  not  so.  The  book  con- 
tinues its  flat,  one-dimensional  way  wih 
Marcus  Aurelius  leading  the  good  guys 
against  the  bad  guys  in  some  mythical 
South  American  country.  His  employers 
equip  him  with  a  variety  of  Bondian  gadg- 
ets and  also  bolster  his  determination 
with  interminable  tracts,  supposedly  in  the 
form    of    dialocue,    on    the    wrongs    of    a 
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progressive  income  tax,  the  good  deeds  of 

American  capitalism  in  foreign  economies, 
and  the  moral  flabbiness  of  the  Defense 
Department  in  not  "fighting  fire  with  fire" 
— which  makes  such  para-military  adven- 
tures necessary. 

The  comhined  resources  and  guerilla 
know-how  of  both  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  no  match  for  Shaker  Heights' 
Answer  to  World  Communism;  indeed 
they  are  pitifully  overmatched.  Dams  are 
blown  up.  an  airforce  is  demolished,  ship- 
ping is  wrecked,  cities  destroyed,  and 
scores  and  scores  of  people  are  chopped 
down. 

It's  difficult  to  tell  one  bad  guy  from 
the  ne.xt,  but  they  are  all  done  away  with, 
anyway.  Curiously,  some  of  them — par- 
ticularly the  Russian  Ambassador  and  a 
Cuban  named  Che  Rivera  (get  it?)  meet 
their  doom  during  rendezvous  with  dark- 
eyed  "hot  numbers."  On  the  other  hand. 
sex  is  both  safe  and  sane  for  Marcus 
Aurelius  Thorne.  and  he  uses  it  as  a  form 
of  therapeutic  cleansing  after  his  blood 
baths.  Mr.  Smith  uses  euphemisms  like 
"the  center  of  his  being"  or  "love  muscle" 
in  these  episodes  and  though  their  ana- 
tomical correctness  is  dubious,  they  do 
represent  some  of  his  most  imaginative 
writing.  "He  had  never  met  a  woman  so 
versatile:  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his  past 
experiences  and  such  authors  as  Balzac,  he 
would  have  been  entirely  lost  as  to  how  to 
handle  her."  One  wonders  what  one  missed 
in  Pere  Goriot. 


The  last  shot  fired,  the  last  nitro-wafer 
ignited,  the  revolution  is  won,  and  the  non- 
lackey  President  is  installed  in  a  country 
which  has  almost  been  totally  devastated 
(one  uonders  why  the  capitalists  of  Amer- 
ican E.xports  would  now  want  it  at  all). 
Moreover,  what's  left  of  the  population 
would  not  seem  particularly  receptive  to 
"the  principles  of  freedom,"  the  instillation 
of  which  has  been  a  serious  objective  of  all 
the  gunning.  Anyhow,  our  hero — after  a 
brief  rest  to  have  his  being's  center  re- 
charged, you  might  say — puts  in  a  call  to 
headquarters  for  another  assignment. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  good  books  on 
this  theme,  Conrad's  Noslromo  comes  to 
mind,  and  certainly  current  world  con- 
flicts challenge  new  variations  which  could 
be  fascinating,  and  fascinating  from  any 
ideological  point  of  view.  Unfortunately, 
ideology  and  righteous  anger,  Mr.  Smith's 
strongest  points,  are  not  enough  to  make 
a  book  into  a  novel. 

HILARY  MASTERS  '52 

Hihiiy  Masters  is  the  author  of  The  Com- 
mon Pasture,  a  novel  recently  reviewed  in 
these  pages.  Roy  Smith's  career  has  in- 
cluded military  service.  In  his  career,  Roy 
Smith  has  been  an  Air  Force  Lieutenant, 
an  SAC  judo  instructor,  member  of  the 
All-American  Rui>hy  team  in  the  Far  East, 
an  ordained  Unitarian  minister,  and 
teacher  of  English  and  History.  He  is  an 
account  executive  with  a  Cleveland  public 
relations  firm. 


Some  Poems  by  Harford  Powel 


Harford  Powel  '52  had  been  in  the  Army 
for  seven  years  before  he  came  to  Brown. 
Indeed,  an  injury  received  while  a  combat 
photographer  in  the  Philippines  limited  his 
career  and  eventually  cut  it  short.  But  first 
he  got  his  two  Brown  degrees,  taught 
briefly  at  the  University,  and  then  moved 
to  Andover  to  teach  English  at  Phillips 
Academy.  (President  Wriston  wrote  re- 
cently that  he  had  spent  more  time  with 
Powel  than  with  any  other  Brown  under- 
graduate— and  must  have  enjoyed  him.) 

Poems  by  Powel  have  been  privately 
printed  posthumously.  Their  best  notice 
would  be  the  introduction  by  Prof,  Charles 
Philbrick  '44.  with  his  permission  and  that 
of  Mrs.  Powel.  A  limited  number  of  cop- 
ies of  the  small  book  are  available,  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis;  Professor 
Philbrick  will  handle  such  requests  (c/o 
the  Brown  English  Department). 


THESE  are  the  poems  of  a  man  whom 
I  taught,  loved,  and  outlived.  As  a  stu- 
dent, he  kept  me  alert;  as  a  friend,  he  re- 
newed my  strength  for  admiration;  and 
now  I  feel  honored  for  having  been  al- 
lowed a  hand  in  here  preserving  his  mem- 
ory, in  noting  part  of  his  quality. 

But  what  neither  my  words  (I  know) 
nor  his  (I  fear)  can  recall  of  Harford 
Powel  is  his  strong  and  lively  personality: 
his  presence  as  a  friend,  and  his  commit- 
ment to  intelligence  and  humanity  as  a 
teacher.    His    affection    was    always    laced 


with   wit,   his   pedagogy  with   surprise,   the 
difficult  latter  part  of  his  life  with  joy. 

Shortly  after  World  War  Two,  I  found 
myself  back  at  college,  and  teaching.  Into 
what  must  have  been  one  of  my  earliest 
classes — a  writing  class — limped  a  tall, 
black-haired,  carelessly  handsome,  eye- 
glassed  student  who  was  older  than  I  was, 
by  a  bit:  a  student  to  whom  I  soon  tried  to 
be  truly  professor — suggesting  more  than 
correcting,  encouraging  more  than  instruct- 
ing. 

Courage  he  had  in  plenty  then,  this 
wounded  man,  and  a  warmth  that  gave  va- 
lidity to  his  most  astringent  writings.  If 
he  was  then  clever,  he  was  also  wise;  he 
hated  gently  in  his  satires,  and  loved  well 
and  openly  in  his  chosen  friendships.  He 
had  the  gift  of  knowing  what  people  of  all 
ages  wanted  to  know  and  needed  to  learn 
— himself  included. 

But  even  such  shrewdness  as  Harford's 
was  no  match  for  the  disease,  the  dull  dis- 
ease that  wasted  his  body,  that  took  him 
first  from  the  classroom,  and  thep  from  his 
home,  to  the  hospital  bed  from  which  he 
dictated  these  poems,  which  are.  of  neces- 
sity, unrevised.  first  drafts. 

In  a  rare  and  double  sense,  many  of 
these  poems  were  made  in  memory.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  based  on  places  and 
persons  Harford  remembered  from  the 
days  long  before  any  wound  or  illness 
hampered  him.  In  a  more  immediate  sense, 
they  were  composed  in  his  head  at  times 
when  he  could  neither  write   them   down 


The  Student 

The  boy  sits  looking  at  the  slush  and 
snow 

Having  heard  last  year  about  the 
globe. 

l-ndlcss  the  world  outside  those  win- 
dow panes. 

Stretching  his  thought  I  ask  (who 
said  in  vain?) 

"Tom,  what  would  FalstafT  say  con- 
cerning hope?" 

Untangling  arms  and  legs,  he  an- 
swers me  "Dunno." 

Do  not  despair  when  eyes  appear  to 

stray, 
Kven    though    he    seems    not    there 

again  today. 
Never  let  What  Is  become  confused 

with  Seems — 
The  sharpest  vision  often  starts  with 

dreams. 

HARFORD  POWEL  '52 


himself,   nor   speak   them    out    to   wife    or 
friend  with  paper  and  pen. 

These  circumstances  of  composition  ac- 
count, I  think,  for  Harford's  recourse  to 
the  acrostic  poem  (note  the  acrostic  in 
"The  Student" — Ed.)  as  well  as  to  the 
poem  conventionally  rhymed.  Both  tech- 
niques are  mnemonic,  helping  his  lowered 
head  to  hold  the  lines.  So  form  lioth  en- 
abled content  in  Harford  Powel's  poems 
and  may  have  dictated  an  expedient  gen- 
erality or  religiosity  into  some  of  his  con- 
clusions. But.  as  those  who  knew  him  well 
and  long  must  know,  he  had  memories  and 
images  he  could  not  take  privately  away, 
and  devotions  that  would  not  die.  Nor  had 
he  chance  or  time  or  inclination  to  tighten 
up  his  last  lines  into  what  the  20th  century 
reader  has  come  to  expect:  the  conclusion 
concrete,  ironic,  and  probably  grim. 

Grimness  was  not  in  Harford  Powel;  it 
was  something  his  faith  and  basic  gaiety 
kept  away.  I  don't  think  that,  in  his  later 
years,  he  would  have  started  a  poem  which 
he  felt  might  turn  out  dark  or  sour.  He 
was  neither  George  Herbert  nor  Dylan 
Thomas,  those  shapers  of  poems,  but  his 
formed  words  reflect  a  poetic  life  at  least 
as  hardlived  and  sweetly  conceived  as 
theirs,  and  as  serious. 

The  more  his  body  defected  from  his 
mind  and  will,  it  seemed  to  me,  the  more 
Harford's  mind  shone  strong,  and  his  will 
became  devotion.  Supine  in  his  scant  flesh 
in  the  last  years,  he  rose  in  hope,  as  these 
verses  attest,  and  also  relived  his  youth. 
How  the  gay  kites  flew  from  his  stilled 
hands! 

All  that  remains  for  me  to  say  is  that 
I  found  this  man  strong  in  his  fate  and  his 
declarations;  I  shall  probably  never  get  old 
or  wise  enough  to  question  Harford  Pow- 
el's readings  of  destiny's  acrostics  as 
sketched  in  the  poems  that  appear. 

To  Virginia  Worthington  Powel  I  owe 
the  trust  and  the  texts  of  this  volume,  and 
a  lot  else. 

CHARLES  PHILBRICK  '44 
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How  many  sports 
can  one  man  play? 


ERNEST  T.  Savignano  "42  caused  quite  a 
stir  on  the  Campus  back  in  1938-39 
when  as  a  Freshman  he  competed  in  foot- 
ball, basketball,  hockey,  track,  spring  foot- 
ball, and  baseball.  Although  Sav  was  an 
extreme  case,  it  wasn't  unusual  30  or  more 
years  ago  for  students  at  Brown,  as  well 
as  other  Ivy  League  colleges,  to  compete 
in  two  or  three  Varsity  sports  in  a  given 
year.  Today,  however,  the  Ivy  College  ath- 
lete rarely  has  either  the  time  or  energy 
to  compete  in  more  than  one  sport. 

A  few  years  ago.  Brown  had  an  excep- 
tion to  this  norm  in  the  person  of  Alan 
Young  '64,  who  participated  in  soccer, 
basketball,  and  baseball  for  three  years, 
served  as  Captain  of  two  of  the  sports,  and 
captured  All-Ivy  honors.  He  was  strong 
enough  academically  to  be  a  candidate  for 
a  Rhodes  Scholarship. 

Fortunately  for  Brown,  the  three-sport 
athlete  hasn't  died  out  completely.  There's 
one  on  the  Campus  right  now — J.  Stephen 
Wormith,  20-year-old  Junior  from  Sarnia, 
Ont.,  who  is  first-string  fullback  on  the 
football  team,  an  ace  defenseman  on  the 
hockey  squad,  and  a  capable  mid-fielder  in 
lacrosse.  He's  also  a  Dean's  list  student  in 
Psychology. 

How  does  he  manage  it?  Well,  accord- 


ing to  Steve,  it's  all  a  matter  of  budgeting 
his  time.  "Anybody  could  do  it,"  he  says. 
His  coaches  don't  agree. 

"Wormith  has  an  attitude  that's  hard  to 
beat,"  Coach  Jardine  says.  "He  always 
wants  to  improve  himself  and  the  team. 
He'd  rather  scrimmage  than  just  run 
through  plays.  He's  a  fine  runner,  a  very 
effective  blocker,  and  is  perhaps  our  most 
consistent  player." 

Coach  Jim  FuUerton  calls  his  6-0,  210- 
pound  defenseman  "a  truly  amazing  kid." 
Like  Jardine,  FuUerton  is  most  impressed 
with  Wormith's  attitude.  "He's  a  real  gen- 
tleman and  a  very  coachable  youngster," 
he  says. 

Although  he  came  to  Brown  highly  re- 
garded as  a  hockey  player,  a  series  of  cir- 
cumstances prevented  this  husky  Canadian 
from  hitting  his  stride  until  this  season. 
This  winter  he  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  Bruin 
hockey  team,  which  was  8-5-1  at  the  mid- 
semester  break  against  very  tough  compe- 
tition. 

Wormith  was  troubled  with  a  pair  of 
gimpy  knees  that  slowed  him  considerably 
in  both  football  and  hockey  during  his 
first  two  years  at  Brown.  In  addition,  there 
was  the  problem  of  reporting  for  hockey 
practice  four  to  six  weeks  late  due  to  his 
football  commitment.  "As  a  Sophomore, 
Steve  missed  six  weeks  of  basic  fundamen- 
tals," FuUerton  says.  "He  was  away  when 
we  installed  the  variations  on  our  defen- 
sive patterns.  This  put  even  a  man  of  his 
great  potential  at  a  tremendous  disadvan- 
tage. Then,  since  the  danger  of  another  in- 
jury to  his  knees  was  greater  at  defense, 
where  he  would  have  to  pivot  frequently, 
we  used  him  as  a  forward  for  a  month  or 
so  before  gradually  breaking  him  in  as  a 
defenseman  during  the  second  semester." 

Coach  FuUerton  freely  admits  that  he 
didn't  think  Wormith  could  play  both  foot- 
ball and  hockey  at  Brown,  and  do  justice 
to  both  sports.  "With  his  history  of  knee 
injuries  and  his  delayed  start  on  the  ice. 
I  just  didn't  think  he  could  do  it."  Fuller- 
ton  says.  "I  felt  that  the  boy  would  have  to 
make  a  decision  between  football  and 
hockey  if  he  was  to  make  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  either  one." 

Then,  several  things  happened.  For  one 
thing,  Wormith's  knees  now  have  nothing 
wrong  with  them.  And,  although  he  had  to 
report  late  for  hockey  once  again  last  fall, 
this  time  around  he  knew  his  fundamentals 
and  the  intricate  defensive  patterns  used  by 
Coach  FuUerton.  As  a  result,  it  took  him 
only  two  weeks  to  get  in  shape.  He  was 
in  the  starting  lineup  in  time  for  the  sec- 
ond game  of  the  season. 

"Steve's  determination  helped  speed  the 
conditioning  process."  FuUerton  points  out. 
"He  skated  on  his  lunch  hours,  stayed  on 


after  Varsity  practice  and  worked  with  the 
Jayvees.  and  spent  most  of  his  Thanksgiv- 
ing vacation  at  Meehan  Auditorium  de- 
veloping the  new  set  of  muscles  he  knew 
were  needed  for  hockey." 

How  good  is  Wormith  on  the  ice?  Ful- 
lerton  calls  him  an  excellent  all-around  de- 
fenseman, "He  is  a  rusher  who  can  carry 
the  puck  out  of  his  own  zone,  a  hitter  who 
knows  how  and  when  to  put  his  210- 
pounds  to  good  use,  a  powerful  shooter 
from  the  point,  and  a  highly  intelligent 
player  who  knows  what  is  going  on  at  all 
times.  He  also  has  a  contagious  sense  of 
humor  and  is  able  to  keep  his  teammates 
loose  in  the  locker  room  before  games  and 
on  road  trips.  What  more  could  a  coach 
want?" 

Wormith  Saved  the  Vermont  Game 

Wormith  is  frequently  asked  to  compare 
the  relative  toughness  of  football  and 
hockey.  "I  guess,"  he  usually  answers  dip- 
lomatically, "one  is  as  tough  as  the  other.  I 
can't  think  of  anything  tougher  than  foot- 
ball practice  with  full  equipment  under  the 
hot  sun  in  early  September,  except  hockey 
practice  in  January." 

Looking  to  the  future,  Wormith  indi- 
cates that  he  might  be  interested  in  giving 
the  Canadian  Professional  Football  League 
a  try.  "I  don't  know  if  I'm  good  enough  to 
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play  pro  football  in  Canada,  arul  I  guess 
I'll  never  know  unless  I  try." 

Fortunately  for  Broun,  Worniith  was  in 
(he  right  place  at  the  right  time  on  the 
night  of  Jan.  2  at  Meehan  Auditorium. 
With  five  seconds  remaining.  Brown  found 
itself  in  an  embarrassing  I-I  tie  with  only 
a  fair  Vermont  team.  In  the  closing  sec- 
onds, Billy  Clarke  got  the  puck  over  to 
Worniith  just  inside  the  left  point.  The 
burly  Bruin  defenseman  let  loose  with  a 
screaming  50-footer  that  zipped  into  the 
netting  at  19:55.  The  Bears  appeared  slug- 
gish throughout  and  were  fortimate  to  win. 

The  previous  week  end.  Coach  Fuller- 
ton's  .sextet  had  played  two  rough-and-ttim- 
ble  games  against  a  pair  of  Canadian  clubs 
in  its  own  Holiday  Hockey  Tournament 
at  Meehan.  On  Friday  night,  the  Bears 
beat  Carleton  College,  8-5,  and  the  next 
night  took  Loyola  into  camp,  6-3. 

Carleton,  a  big  team,  made  Brown  battle 
for  the  victory.  The  Bruins  trailed  for  bet- 
ter than  half  of  the  game  before  a  closing 
burst  in  the  second  period  lifted  them  into 
a  6-5  lead.  The  final  period  was  strewn 
with  penalties  and  the  Bruins,  making  the 
most  of  their  manpower  advantages,  put 
the  game  away  with  goals  by  Bob  Walsh 
and  Curt  Bennett.  Bennett  had  four  points 
for  the  evening  on  a  goal,  a  pretty  solo  ef- 
fort of  the  type  for  which  he  is  becoming 
famous,  and  three  assists.  Walsh  and 
Wayne  Small  each  had  a  pair  of  goals, 
with  the  others  going  to  Jack  Norwell,  Bill 
McSween.  and  Bob  Devaney. 

The  ollicials  called  21  penalties,  15  on 
the  visitors  from  Ottawa.  But  this  new 
tourney  record  for  penalties  didn't  last 
long.  It  was  shattered  the  next  night  as  the 
officials  called  27  penalties,  representing 
73  minutes  over  all.  The  over-aggressive 
Loyola  players  drew  17  of  the  penalties  in 
a  game  that  several  times  came  close  to 
getting  out  of  hand.  Three  of  the  visitors 
from  Montreal  were  hospitalized  at  Rhode 
Island  Hospital. 

The  Bears  won  this  one  with  a  six-goal 
outburst  in  the  .second  period,  after  trail- 
ing, 1-0,  from  1  1 :41  of  the  opening  period. 
Norwell  picked  up  two  of  the  Brown  goals 
and  an  assist.  Other  tallies  came  from  the 
sticks  of  Frank  Sacheli.  Clarke,  Walsh,  and 
Phil  Moreland.  Don  Mclnnis  earned  the 
victory  in  the  cage,  as  Mark  Burns  had 
done  the  night  before.  It  was  the  fourth 
straight  time  Brown  has  won  its  own 
hockey  tournament.  Loyola  had  a  13-4 
season  prior  to  meeting  Brown. 


Crew  in  Miami  in  March 
The  .Athletic  Advisory  Council 
in  January  authorized  the  Brown 
Varsity  and  Junior  Varsity  crews  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  lake  part  in 
the  regatta  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Miami,  Fla.,  from 
March  28  to  30. 

Alumni  in  the  area  are  under- 
stood to  be  planning  support  of  the 
Bears,  including  some  hospitality  to 
Coach  Vic  Michalson  and  the  squad 
during  this  Spring  Vacation  trip. 


STEVE  WORMITH  '69  in  two  of  his  Brown  Varsity  uniforms. 


In  its  last  three  games  before  the  semes- 
ter break.  Brown  lost  to  Cornell,  3-2,  and 
Harvard,  8-3,  and  defeated  Princeton,  9-2. 
The  Bruins  led  the  Red,  2-0,  in  the  second 
period  at  Ithaca  and  2-1  going  into  the 
final  20  minutes  of  action.  Junior  goalie 
Mark  Burns  was  outstanding  in  the  nets, 
turning  back  33  shots.  However,  last  year's 
NCAA  champions  put  extreme  pressure 
on  the  Brown  defense  in  the  final  period. 
The  winning  goal  came  at  9:21. 

In  three  games  with  the  nation's  number 
one  college  hockey  team  this  winter,  the 
Bruins  have  outscored  Cornell,  10-9,  win- 
ning 6-3  at  home  and  then  dropping  two 
3-2  games.  It's  possible  that  these  two  clubs 
may  meet  again  in  the  ECAC  playoffs. 

Returning  to  Meehan,  the  Bears  were 
"down"  against  Harvard  in  the  8-3  defeat. 
Although  it  has  been  seven  years  since  a 
Brown  Freshman  team  has  been  able  to 
beat  Harvard,  the  Bears  had  usually  man- 
aged to  take  at  least  one  of  the  Varsity 
games  in  recent  years.  On  Saturday  of  the 
same  week,  the  Bruins  scored  early  and 
often  in  downing  Princeton,  9-2.  with 
Small  contributing  three  goals  and  two 
assists  and  Bennett  scoring  twice. 

The  Senior  speedster.  Wayne  Small,  re- 
covered from  a  slow  start  and  regained  the 
scoring  lead  with  10  goals  and  17  assists 
for  27  points.  Close  behind  was  Bennett 
with  26  points  on  10  goals  and  16  assists. 
Other  leaders  were:  Bob  Devaney  (19), 
Bill  McSween  (16),  Bill  Clarke  (13).  Jack 
Norwell  (13).  Bob  Walsh  (12).  and  Wor- 
niith (in. 

Since  the  last  report,  the  thin  Freshman 
team  lost  to  Harvard  twice,  6-0  and  8-2, 
and  to  New  Prep.  6-0.  The  Cubs  took  satis- 
faction in  beating  Princeton.  3-2.  although 
the  Tiger  Freshmen  are  no  great  shakes. 


Basketball  boasts 
another  Reynolds 

SL\Tv-oNE  years  ago  this  winter  a  Brown 
basketball  team  captained  by  William 
Whyte  Reynolds  '07  posted  a  creditable 
10-7  record.  Included  in  the  victories  that 
year  were  decisions  over  Harvard,  15-13, 
Yale.  30-19,  and  Dartmouth,  22-21.  Note, 
please,  the  size  of  the  scores! 

This  season,  another  Bruin  basketball 
team  is  captained  by  a  Reynolds.  He's  Wil- 
liam W.  Reynolds  '68  of  Barrington, 
grandson  of  the  man  who  led  the  Bears  in 
the  dawn  of  the  sport  on  College  Hill  and 
son  of  William  D.  Reynolds  "37. 

This  third-generation  Bruin  has  made 
quite  a  mark  for  himself  on  the  basketball 
court  since  his  days  at  Barrington  High, 
where  he  led  Rhode  Island  schoolboys  in 
scoring  and  was  an  All-Class  C  and  second 
team  All-State  performer.  Playing  at 
Worcester  Academy  the  next  year.  Bill  was 
on  a  team  that  won  the  New  England  prep 
school  championship.  A  teammate  there 
was  Steve  Adelman.  high-scoring  forward 
on  this  year's  Boston  College  quintet. 

Bill's  Freshman  year  at  Brown  was  a 
good  one.  The  6-2  guard  led  the  team  in 
scoring  with  365  points  for  an  18.8  per 
game  average,  was  in  the  30"s  twice  (with 
a  high  of  38  against  Leicester  Junior  Col- 
lege), scored  in  double  figures  in  17  of 
the  19  games,  and  hit  on  51  per  cent  of 
his  field  goal  attempts.  He  also  made  the 
successful  transition  from  high  school  and 
prep  school  forward  to  college  backcourt 
man. 

Playing  only  the  second  semester  of  his 
Sophomore   season.    Bill   still    managed   to 
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score  1 1 3  points.  Last  year,  his  reputation 
as  a  marksman  spread  throughout  the  East 
as  he  poured  411  points  through  the  hoop 
(15.8),  one  of  the  highest  single-season 
scoring  records  in  Brown's  history.  In  Ivy 
competition.  Bill  hit  for  229  points  ( 16.4), 
third  highest  total  in  the  league. 

Possessed  of  a  soft  touch.  Bill  has  been 
able  to  hit  with  amazing  accuracy  from 
outside  and  deep  in  the  corners.  Last  year 
he  added  a  new  move,  dribbling  with  his 
back  to  the  defender  and  then  jumping  up 
to  throw  in  a  twisting  over-the-head  two- 
hander.  Coach  Stan  Ward  considers  Bill 
one  of  the  finest  shooters  he  has  coached. 
"The  boy  has  most  of  the  moves,  a  sharp 
eye,  and  a  very  delicate  touch,"  Ward  says. 
"It's  unfortunate  that  during  his  career  at 
Brown  we've  never  had  the  real  strong 
front  line  that  would  allow  a  guard  of  his 
ability  to  show  to  best  advantage." 


BOB  GAUDREAU  '66,  Brown's  second  Olympian  in 

hockey.  He  played  for  the  U.S.  team  in  the  1968 

Winter  Olympics  in  Grenoble,  at  defense. 


On  some  nights,  young  Mr.  Reynolds 
has  been  truly  spectacular.  A  good  exam- 
ple was  the  Princeton  game  of  his  Junior 
year  when  he  sank  his  first  eight  shots,  all 
from  20  feet  or  better.  For  the  rest  of  the 
evening  the  partisan  Princeton  fans  yelled 
"shoot,  shoot"  every  time  he  touched  the 
ball.  The  Tiger  fans  could  afford  to  be 
generous — their  Cats  were  far  ahead. 
Against  Miami  during  this  year's  Christ- 
mas trip.  Bill  hit  on  eight  of  10  shots; 
against  Cornell  he  was  12  for  15. 

As  Co-captain,  Reynolds  won't  have  the 
satisfaction  of  leading  the  Bruins  to  a  win- 
ning season.  After  some  early  season  suc- 
cess and  several  good  performances  on  the 
Christmas  trip,  the  Bruins  dropped  deci- 
sions to  Cornell,  77-71,  Columbia,  71-47, 
Yale,  86-54,  and  Providence  College. 
65-58. 

The  Bruins  were  never  in  the  games  with 
Columbia,  ranked  ninth  nationally,  or 
Yale.  The  game  at  Ithaca  was  surprisingly 
close,  mainly  due  to  a  27-point  perform- 
ance by  Reynolds  and  some  clever  play- 
making  by  Co-Captain  Rich  Landau,  who 
also  tossed  in  19  points.  Where  these  two 
guards  scored  19  field  goals  between  them, 
the  rest  of  the  Brown  team  could  only 
manage  10  goals  from  the  floor. 

Providence  College,  long  a  national 
power,  is  having  an  off-season,  at  least  by 
its  standards,  and  was  only  5-5  coming  into 
the  Brown  game  at  Marvel  Gym.  Brown's 
last  victory  over  the  Friars  came  on  Jan. 
3,  1959,  although  the  Bears  have  made  it 
close  against  vastly  superior  material  on 
numerous  occasions.  The  feeling  was  that 
the  Bruins  had  a  chance  this  time  if  they 
could  put  the  stopper  on  Al  Hayes,  who 
was  averaging  17.8  per  game. 

Coach  Ward's  defense,  which  put  double 
pressure  on  Hayes,  made  the  Friars  look 
much  worse  than  they  really  are.  With  six 
minutes  left  in  the  game,  Hayes  still  didn't 
have  a  field  goal.  However.  Coach  Joe 
Mullaney  had  learned  something,  too — 
namely  that  Brown  doesn't  react  well 
against  a  man-to-man  defense.  The  result 
was  a  lackluster  shooting  night  for  Brown, 
which  stayed  in  the  game  all  the  way  but 
never  could  get  hot  enough  from  the  floor 
to  overtake  Providence. 

At  the  semester  break,  Reynolds  was 
leading  the  basketball  team  in  scoring  with 
162  points  in  I  1  games  for  a  14.7  average. 
Next  came  Rich  Landau,  his  fellow  guard, 
with  127  points  for  an  11.5  mark.  Center 
Steve  Sigur  of  Atlanta  was  in  double  fig- 
ures with  1 12  points  and  a  10.2  average. 

The  Freshman  team  dropped  its  first 
two  games  since  the  last  report,  bringing  its 
record  to  4-2.  The  Cubs  bowed  to  Yale, 
76-74,  in  overtime  and  then  lost  to  Provi- 
dence, 89-78.  Ron  Zuercher,  the  6-8  Albu- 
querque Kid,  had  his  best  night  against 
P.C..  scoring  16  points. 

Bernard  V.  Buonanno,  Jr.,  '60,  attorney 
with  Quinn  &  Quinn,  is  assisting  Coach 
Stan  Ward  with  the  basketball  program 
on  College  Hill  this  winter.  A  roundball 
artist  of  some  ability  during  his  high 
school  and  early  college  years,  Bernie  has 
taken  over  direction  of  the  Jayvee  team, 
working  with  the  men  during  the  week 
and  handling  the  team  during  its  12-game 
schedule. 


'The  Brown  Bomber' 

WHEN  WE  HEARD  that  the  National 
Association  of  Collegiate  Directors 
of  Athletics  was  bringing  a  facilities  con- 
ference to  town  last  May,  we  couldn't  get 
over  to  the  meeting  hall  fast  enough.  We 
had  been  having  a  tough  time  planning 
our  30th  Annual  Building  &  Facilities 
Issue,  and  here,  obviously,  was  a  glorious 
chance  to  pick  up  some  goodies. 

Our  hunch  proved  right.  It  was  a 
mighty  fine  conference,  and  we  went 
away  with  enough  material  to  stock  a 
couple  of  issues.  All  the  speakers  were 
impressive,  but  the  fellow  who  really 
knocked  us  (and  everyone  else)  out  was 
the  peppery  little  A.D.  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity, P.  R.  Theibert. 

A  brilliant,  witty,  awesomely  knowl- 
edgeable guru,  P.  R.  disgorged  all  sorts  of 
nuggets  on  the  latest  wonders  in  building 
and  equipment.  And  the  moment  he 
dropped  his  20,000th  word,  we  were  up 
and  sprinting  to  the  dais.  We  signed  him 
up  for  an  article  before  he  could  sit  down 
— and  we  didn't  have  to  throw  in  a  bonus 
or  a  no-cut  deal,  either. 

Though  Mr.  Theibert  touched  almost 
every  base  in  his  talk,  we  were  particularly 
intrigued  by  his  comments  on  "air  bubble" 
structures.  .  .  .  Everyone  who  has  tried 
these  neoteric  structures  has  gone  away 
singing,  "I'm  forever  blowing  bubbles." 

— Scholastic  Coach.  January'  1968 


Sports  Shorts 

THE  HIGHLY  CONTROVERSIAL  1.6  ruling 
which  prevented  Brown's  soccer  teams 
from  competing  in  the  last  two  NCAA 
tournaments  was  drastically  amended  at 
the  group's  annual  convention  last  month. 
Although  the  first  part  of  the  rule  regard- 
ing admission  will  remain  the  same,  the 
second  section  has  been  amended  so  that 
any  college  or  conference  whose  academic 
standards  are  above  the  national  norm  will 
not  have  to  abide  by  the  1.6  principle. 

While  finally  cleaning  up  one  mess 
strictly  of  its  own  making,  the  NCAA  cre- 
ated the  possibility  of  another  in  January 
by  voting  to  allow  Freshmen  to  become 
immediately  eligible  for  all  Varsity  sports 
except  football  and  basketball.  The  rule 
itself  was  hard  enough  to  take  for  those 
still  naive  enough  to  believe  that  students 
could  better  spend  their  Freshman  year 
getting  acclimated  academically  without 
the  physical  and  mental  pressures  of  a 
time-consuming  Varsity  schedule.  But  the 
timing  of  it  all  makes  the  entire  policy  even 
ludicrous.  As  passed,  the  rule  took  effect 
not  with  the  start  of  the  second  semester, 
or  next  fall,  but  immediately.  Athletic  Di- 
rector Dick  Theibert  strongly  opposed  the 
move  at  the  convention  and  hinted  upon 
his  return  that  the  Ivies  would  stick  to  the 
old  policy. 

Capt.  Chip  Ennis  stole  the  spotlight  as 
the  track  team  picked  up  its  second  victory 
in  two  starts  by  downing  Columbia.  78-31, 
at  the  Moses  Brown  Field  House.  The 
Bruin  Senior  scored  victories  in  the  mile 
(4:19.2)   and  two-mile   (9:31.8)   and  then 
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anchored  Brown's  winning  mile  relay  team. 
The  Cubs  also  continued  undefeated  l>y 
edging  the  Lions,  59-50,  on  the  strength  of 
victories  in  the  mile  and  two-mile  relays, 
the  last  two  events  on  the  card. 

The  wrestling  team  made  Coach  Mike 
Koval's  College  Hill  debut  a  successful  one 
by  downing  Dartmouth,  33-10.  Steve  Mor- 
row, Chuck  Carver,  and  Co-Capt.  Rob 
Harley  registered  pins.  However,  the  Bru- 
ins lost  their  ne.xt  two  matches  to  Wes- 
leyan,  27-14,  and  Columbia,  24-10.  The 
temporary  loss  of  outstanding  Junior,  John 
Bu.xton.  with  a  knee  injury  further  de- 
pleted an  already  thin  squad.  The  Cubs 
fared  better  in  the  early  going,  handling 
Dartmouth,  29-3,  Wesleyan.  18-15,  and 
Columbia,  23-17. 

After  successive  victories  over  Holy 
Cross  and  Coast  Guard,  the  swimming 
team  was  dunked  by  Dartmouth,  82-21, 
Harvard,  62-32,  and  Princeton,  86-18.  The 
Cubs  had  similar  problems,  bowing  to 
Dartmouth,  61-31,  and  Harvard  by  a  con- 
vincing 70-23. 

Burns  and  McGinnis  of  Brown  were  the 
no.  2  and  4  hockey  goalies  in  the  East  in 
a  January  ECAC  performance  rating. 

Joe  Paterno  '50  had  a  fine  year  as 
Coach  at  Penn  State,  with  his  Nittany 
Lions  going  8-2  on  the  season  and  winning 
the  Lambert  Trophy,  symbolizing  the  best 
major  college  team  in  the  East.  Playing  an 
extremely  tough  schedule,  Penn  State  de- 
feated Miami,  Fla.,  Boston  College,  West 
Virginia,  Syracuse,  Maryland,  North  Car- 
olina State,  Ohio  State,  and  Pittsburgh. 
They  bowed  to  Navy,  23-22,  and  to 
UCLA,  a  ranking  power,  17-15.  In  his 
second  year  at  the  helm  after  taking  over 
from  his  former  coach  at  Brown,  Rip 
Engle,    Paterno   was    a    leading    candidate 


SOCCER  CAPTAINS  for   1  96S  will   be  George  Gerdts  and  Ben   Brewster,  whose  election  was  announced 
at  the  dinner  that  hailed  the  Ivy  champions.  With  them.  Coach  Stevenson  and  Dr.  Heffner. 


right  down  to  the  wire  for  Coach  of  the 
Year  honors,  which  eventually  went  to 
Indiana's  John  Pont. 

Don  Humphrey  from  Needham,  Mass.. 
has  been  elected  Captain  of  the  1968 
Bruin  cross  country  team.  Joe  Pluta,  a 
promising  distance  runner  from  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  was  named  Captain  of  last  fall's 
Freshman  harriers  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Over  the  last  four  or  five  years,  when- 
ever Basketball  Coach  Stan  Ward  has  gone 
on  the  road  to  speak  before  alumni  groups 
he  has  been  hounded  with  questions  con- 
cerning the  proposed  new  gym  and  field 
house.  "Telling  the  old  grads  to  just  wait  a 
year  or  two  longer  has  become  an  enor- 
mous strain  on  character,"  Ward  says. 
"My  message  for  1967-68  is  that  the  con- 
struction date  of  the  new  gym  is  being 
measured  in  light  years.  They  don't  like 
the  news  any  better  now  but  at  least  they 
smile." 


FIRST  RECIPIENT  of  the  1937  Award  in  soccer  was 
and  Martin  L.  Tarpy  '37.  Swaffield  pla 


Pat  Migliore,  shown  with   F.   Hartwell   Swaffield  '37 
yed  on  Brown's  first  undefeated  team. 


Soccer  and 
Its  Honors 


WHEN  the  1967  Ivy  League  and  New 
England  Soccer  Champions  were  hon- 
ored at  a  January  dinner,  a  highlight  was 
the  selection  of  two  forwards  as  Co-Cap- 
tains for  1968:  Benjamin  O.  Brewster  of 
Marlboro,  N.  H..  and  George  S.  Gerdts  of 
Oradell.  N.  J. 

An  inside  forward.  Brewster  led  the 
team  in  scoring  the  last  two  seasons  with 
15  and  16  goals,  respectively.  As  a  Sopho- 
more, he  scored  both  goals  in  the  2-0  de- 
cision over  Army  and  one  in  the  2-0  vic- 
tory against  Harvard  that  wrapped  up  the 
1966  Ivy  title.  A  constant  hustler.  Brew- 
ster was  rated  by  one  opposing  coach  as 
one  of  the  best  inside  forwards  among 
American-born  soccer  players.  He  was  an 
All-Ivy  first-team  choice  this  season. 

Gerdts,  also  an  inside,  is  known  as  Mr. 
Perpetual  Motion  to  Coach  Cliff  Steven- 
son and  his  teammates.  He  has  seven  Var- 
sity goals  to  his  credit  and  showed  great 
improvement  during  the  tough  1967  cam- 
paign. 

Pat  Migliore,  1967  Co-Captain  and  a 
first-team  All-American  choice,  became  the 
first  recipient  of  the  Class  of  1937  Trophy, 
which  will  be  awarded  annually  to  that 
member  of  the  Varsity  soccer  squad  who 
"through  sportsmanship,  performance,  and 
influence  contributed  most  to  the  sport  at 
Brown."  The  center  halfback  from  Rock- 
away  Beach.  N.  Y..  was  an  All-Ivy  and 
All-New  England  selection  the  past  two 
years.  F.  Hart  Swaffield  '37  made  the  pres- 
entation, as  agent  for  classmates  on  the 
first  Brown  soccer  team  that  went  unde- 
feated. 

Speakers  at  the  dinner  included  Dr.  Ray 
L.  Heffner.  .Athletic  Director  Philip  TTiei- 
bert.  President  Alexander  A.  DiMartino 
'29  of  the  Associated  Alumni,  President 
Walter  V.  F.  Jusczyk  '41  of  the  Brown 
Club  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Coach  Steven- 
son. Alumni  Secretary  Paul  F.  Mackesey 
"32  arranged  the  program,  and  Chesley 
Worthington  '23  served  as  toastmaster.  The 
affair  was  sponsored  by  the  Associated 
■'Mumni  and  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. 
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The  Brown  Clubs  Report 


The  Western  swing 
of  the  President 

A  FIVE-DAY  SWING  this  month  is  enabling 
Dr.  HefFner  to  visit  with  alumni  and 
ahimnae  in  four  Western  cities.  The  first 
stop  was  to  be  in  Seattle  on  Feb.  12,  where 
Harold  S,  Shefelman  '20  arranged  a  dinner 
meeting  in  the  Birch  Room  of  the  Wash- 
ington Athletic  Club,  The  Brown  Club  of 
the  Northwest  and  the  Pembroke  College 
Club  of  Seattle  were  the  sponsoring  groups. 

President  Heffner  was  to  be  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  Valentine's  Day  party  in  the 
Crystal  Room  of  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in 
San  Francisco  on  Feb.  14,  with  the  Brown 
Club  of  Alta  California  and  the  Pembroke 
College  Club  of  Northern  California  as 
hosts.  Arrangements  were  made  by  .Tohn 
H.  Cutler  '56.  Program  Chairman,  and 
Marshall  A.  Staunton  '51. 

Moving  on  to  Los  Angeles,  the  Bruin 
President  was  to  greet  alumni  at  the  Wil- 
shire  Town  Club  on  Feb.  15.  Plans  for  the 
Brown  and  Pembroke  Clubs  of  Los  Ange- 
les were  handled  by  the  Rev.  Robert  A. 
Tourigney  '41,  Donald  B.  McLellan  '50. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson  P'45. 

The  final  leg  of  the  journey  will  find 
President  Hefi'ner  stopping  off'  at  Phoenix 
on  Feb.  16.  The  Camelback  Inn  will  lie  the 
scene  of  the  get-together,  with  sponsorship 
coming  from  the  Brown  Club  of  Phoenix. 

247  at  Cincinnati  Meeting 

A  VINTAGE  YEAR  for  the  Browu  Club  of 
Cincinnati  is  the  best  way  to  describe  how 
members  feel  about  the  happenings  out 
this  way  since  September.  The  highlight, 
of  course,  was  the  visit  of  President  Heff- 
ner for  the  Club's  Annual  Dinner  on  Jan. 
23.  Open  to  both  alumni  and  Pembrokers, 
the  affair  drew  a  good  crowd  to  the  Queen 
City  Club  to  salute  Dr.  Heffner  on  his  first 
appearance  before  our  group. 

The  "Introduction  to  Brown"  Night, 
held  at  Aiken  High  School  on  Nov.  13, 
brought  the  largest  response  in  the  history 
of  this  annual  event.  A  crowd  of  247  was 
on  hand,  including  students,  their  parents, 
guidance  counselors,  and  Brown  Club 
members.  Admissions  Officer  William  R. 
Batty  '63  opened  the  program  with  a  fine 
presentation,  followed  by  Erich  Kunzel,  a 
former  member  of  the  Music  Department 
who  is  currently  Associate  Conductor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
spoke  on  the  student-Faculty  relationship 
at  Brown  and  did  an  excellent  job. 

As  time  goes  by,  it  becomes  increasingly 
evident  that  John  Holbrook  '62  and  his 
Secondary  Schools  Committee  are  very  ef- 
fective in  presenting  the  Brown  story  to  the 
outstanding  secondary  school  students  in 
the  area. 

Something  new  has  been  added  to  the 
agenda  of  our  rapidly  growing  Club.  On 
Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  26,  a  Christmas 
Smoker  was  held  in  the  Coca-Cola  Com- 
pany Party  Room  for  alumni,  undergrad- 


uates, and  Subfreshmen.  Among  the  guests 
were  Dick  Selcer  of  the  Varsity  football 
staff  and  Bob  Hall  '66.  Vice-President  of 
the  Brown  Football  Association.  Don  Colo 
'50,  former  All-Pro  tackle  with  the  Cleve- 
land Browns,  also  put  in  an  appearance. 

Just  another  quick  reminder  about  dues, 
which  are  $10  a  year:  This  money  is  a 
must  if  the  Club  is  going  to  become  more 
and  more  active  in  its  support  of  Brown. 
Treasurer  Thomas  H.  Simon  '53  will  be 
pleased  to  accept  your  check  at  2706  Sec- 
tion Rd.,  Cincinnati  45237. 


Progress  in  Memphis 

Twenty-five  applications  to  Brown 
will  be  coming  from  the  Memphis,  Tenn., 
area  this  year  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Brown  Club  of  Memphis.  This  number  was 
announced  shortly  after  the  Dec.  23  "In- 
troduction to  Brown"  meeting  in  the  Wal- 
nut Room  of  the  Memphis  Athletic  Club. 
The  affair  was  run  by  Sidney  A.  Cohn. 
Ph.D.  '51. 

Sixty-five  persons  were  in  attendance  at 
the  affair,  including  three  alumni,  nine  of 
our  1 1  Brown  undergraduates,  and  the  re- 
mainder Subfreshmen  and  their  parents. 
The  biggest  hit  of  the  meeting  was  when 
each  Brown  student  stood  and  talked  in 
any  way  he  wished  about  his  life  at  Brown. 
The  boys  did  such  a  good  job  that  some  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Subfreshmen  said  that 
they  wished  they  could  enroll  at  Brown. 


Cleveland's  Christmas  Party 

Le  Johnny  Hop  II,  a  holiday  house 
party  named  after  two  of  Cleveland's  finest 
alumni,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  '97  and 
John  Hay  1858,  was  sponsored  by  the 
Brown  University  Club  of  Cleveland  on 
Dec.  28.  The  affair  was  held  at  the  spa- 
cious home  of  President  Ramon  J.  Elias 
'47  and  Mrs.  Elias  in  Cleveland  Heights, 
with  all  proceeds  going  to  the  Club's  Sec- 
ondary Schools  Program.  The  party  was 
the  livelier  for  the  alumni  and  friends  of 
the  University  because  of  the  presence  of 
both  Subfreshmen  and  current  undergrad- 
uates. 

The  10-Year-Old  Ivy 

"Here's  to  Harvard,  Princeton,  Brown 
— may  their  sons  continue  to  win  re- 
nown. Here's  to  Dartmouth,  Yale,  Cor- 
nell— and  may  all  alumni  e'er  excel.  Here's 
to  Columbia  and  Penn — all  glory  to  their 
worthy  men.  Drink,  gentlemen,  drink." 
Thus  were  the  eight  colleges  toasted  in 
champagne  when  the  Ivy  League  Club  of 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  celebrated  its  10th  anni- 
versary. Dr.  Heffner  joined  the  other  Ivy 
Presidents  in  sending  telegraphed  compli- 
ments. 

Paul  Stannard  '29,  who  had  been  the 
Club's  first  President  and  one  of  the  found- 
ers, was  master  of  ceremonies,  and  the 
January  Ivy  Notes  says  he  was  in  "rare 
form."  He  described  the  history  of  the 
group,  which  began  with  a  dozen  charter 
members  in  September,  1957,  and  now 
Iioasts  more  than  300,  "the  largest  club 
of  its  kind  in  the  country." 

The  Rev.  Charles  Ricker  '13,  one  of 
the  original  dozen,  could  not  attend  the 
celebration  because  of  illness. 


IN  MEMPHIS:  Alumni,  students,  parents,  and  Subfreshmen  at  the  birth  of  a  Brown  Club. 


BRUNONIANS  in  Memphis:  front  row,  left  to  right— Donald  C.  Mann  '72,  Douglass  L.  Eilond  71,  Rich- 
ard J.  Marshall  '72,  W.  Clark  Williams  '72,  Clark  E.  Corliss,  Ph.D.  '52;  second  row— Richard  D.  Greene 
'63,  Ward   Sheffe,  Jr.,   '42,  W.   Earl   Carlile   '71,   Thomas  A.   Shoffner   '72,   Michael   J.   Tobey   72,   and 
Bland  Cannon,  Jr.,  '70,  charter  members  ol  the  Brown  Club. 
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OFFICIAL    HEADQUARTERS   of    the   Cleveland    Brown    Club   ore   in    Dezign    House    II,   whose    Director, 
Ramon  J.  Elias  '47,  is  Club  President.  Tlie  Eliases  entertained  the  Club  at  Christmas. 


Rhode  Island  plans 
its  Basketball  Night 

Oscar  Rackle  '06,  one  of  the  finest 
players  in  the  early  years  of  basketball 
at  Brown,  will  be  the  guest  of  the  Brown 
Club  of  Rhode  Island  when  it  holds  its 
annual  Basketball  Night  on  Feb.  17.  A 
Providence  resident,  Rackle  will  attend  the 
dinner  at  the  Faculty  Club  and  then  sit  on 
the  track  at  Marvel  Gym  to  watch  Brown 
battle  Penn. 

Chairman  Ted  Low  '49  held  a  meeting 
of  his  Pops  Concert  Steering  Committee  on 
Feb.  5.  Final  contracts  have  been  signed 
with  the  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  and 
with  guest  soloist,  Florence  Henderson. 
Chairman  Low  noted  that  most  of  the 
business  from  this  point  on  will  be  handled 
by  the  various  Subcommittees. 

Membership  in  the  Club  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  989  in  January.  In  an  effort  to 
spur  further  memberships.  Club  President 
Jusczyk  announced  that  the  man  who  be- 
comes member  1,000  will  be  awarded  a 
free  pair  of  tickets  to  the  Brown-Dart- 
mouth hockey  game  on  Mar.  2.  So,  if  you 
don't  belong  to  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode 
Island,  join  now  by  sending  a  check  for 
$10  to  Treasurer  Alfred  S.  Reynolds  at 
Box  1586  Hospital  Trust  Bldg.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

The  Brown  Skating  Association  also  has 
a  tempting  offer — half-price  membership 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  For  fur- 
ther information,  call  Chairman  Ed  Bro- 
mage  '27  at  421-7106. 

Another  prestige  event  has  been  added 
to  the  Club's  annual  agenda  as  the  result 
of  action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  its  January  meeting.  The  Day  at  the 
Theater  party,  held  Dec.    10,  was  such  a 


huge  success  this  year,  both  artistically  and 
financially,  that  it  was  adopted  as  an  an- 
nual event  on  the  recommendation  of  Pres- 
ident Walter  V.  F.  Jusczyk  '41. 

With  Dr.  Bertram  H.  Buxton  '40  as 
Chairman,  and  with  an  11-member  Brown- 
Pembroke  Steering  Committee  spearheaded 
by  Lois  Buxton  P'43,  Alice  Donahue  P'46, 
and  Jay  Barry  '50,  the  event  attracted  222 
to  the  venerable  Faunce  House  Theater 
and  sold  out  at  250  people  for  the  Wanna- 
moisett  dinner  party  five  days  in  advance. 
Included  in  the  group  at  Wannamoisett 
were  42  members  of  the  undergraduate 
cast,  as  guests  of  the  Clubs. 

"I  feel  that  this  theater  party  offers  the 
alumni  in  the  area  a  particularly  appealing 
mid-winter  event,"  Chairman  Buxton  said. 
"As  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island  and 
the  Pembroke  College  Club  of  Providence 
work  more  and  more  closely  with  the 
Friends  of  Sock  and  Buskin  and  Brown- 
brokers,  we  may  turn  this  event  into  an 
annual  homecoming  for  these  two  lively 
organizations." 

A  feature  of  the  party  this  year  was  the 
awarding  of  an  honorary  Sock  and  Buskin 
key  to  Burt  Shevelove  '37,  the  playwright 
and  director.  Since  Burt  was  in  London  at 
the  time,  the  actual  presentation  will  take 
place  this  spring  in  New  York,  but  the  key 
was  accepted  for  him  at  the  dinner  by  Mrs. 
Melson  Webster  P'41 .  The  role  of  m.c.  was 
handled  in  fine  fashion  by  Judge  Joseph  R. 
Weisberger  "42. 


Schools  Chairman  in  Rochester 

Danii;l  M.  Garr  '52  is  the  new  Schools 
Chairman  for  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Brown  Club.  His  address  in  that  city  is 
40  Branch  Ave.  On  Saturday,  Dec.  23,  the 


Club  held  its  annual  Christmas  Reception 
at  the  University  Club  for  all  local  alumni, 
undergraduates,  and  Subfreshmen.  As  has 
been  the  case  in  recent  years,  this  event 
was  well  attended  and  seemed  both  enjoy- 
able and  profitable. 


Atlanta's  Subway  Alumnus 

Charlie  Weisbecker  '41,  President  of 
the  Atlanta  Brown  Club,  has  accomplished 
many  things  in  his  lifetime,  but  a  recent 
accomplishment  bears  mention.  He  has 
persuaded  Richard  G.  Murphy,  President 
of  the  Notre  Dame  Alumni  Club  in  At- 
lanta, to  lend  his  shoulder  to  the  Subfresh- 
man  program  at  Brown.  "Notre  Dame  has 
been  famous  for  its  so-called  Subway 
Alumni  over  the  years,"  Charlie  says. 
"Now  we've  taken  a  Notre  Dame  man  and 
made  him  into  a  Subway  Alumnus  for 
Brown." 

Actually  Murphy  has  more  than  a  pass- 
ing interest  in  the  College  on  the  Hill.  His 
son,  Dick  Murphy,  is  a  member  of  the 
Varsity  football  squad  at  Brown.  On 
Coach  Len  Jardine's  recent  visit  to  At- 
lanta, a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Druid 
Hills  Country  Club  with  Terry  Walsh  '65, 
Gene  O'Brien  '19,  and  Weisbecker  in  at- 
tendance and  with  the  senior  Murphy  act- 
ing as  host.  Also  on  hand  were  10  Senior 
football  players  from  the  Atlanta  area. 
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New  York's  plans 
for  Its  Centennial 

The  New  Year  is  of  especial  signifi- 
cance as  it  commemorates  tlie  end  of  the 
New  York  Brown  Club's  first  100  years  of 
service  to  the  University.  The  milestone  is 
to  be  observed  and  celebrated  Saturday 
evening,  Apr.  27,  in  the  Grand  Ballroom 
of  The  Pierre,  Fifth  Ave.  and  61st  St., 
where  alumni  and  alumnae  in  the  tri-state 
metropolitan  area  will  pay  joyful  homage 
to  their  college. 

"With  Robert  P.  Fisler  '43  again  spear- 
heading the  novel  arrangements  that  made 
last  year's  banquet  outstanding,  the  cen- 
tennial dinner  is  certain  to  be  a  gala  fete," 
declared  Wallace  W.  Elton  '29,  President 
of  the  N.  Y.  Brown  Club,  in  announcing 
the  names  of  the  alumni  who  will  serve 
with  Fisler  on  the  banquet's  steering  com- 
mittee. 

Although  program  details  and  tarifl^s  had 
not  been  completed  at  press  time,  they  will 
be  keyed  to  permit  all  net  proceeds  to  be 
channeled  to  scholarship  aid  at  the  Uni- 
versity. "The  hedonism  of  the  occasion  will 
be  justified  by  including  a  contribution  for 
the  scholarship  fund  in  the  price  of  the 
tickets,"  Fisler  reported  after  an  early 
planning  meeting  with  his  committee  col- 
leagues. More  than  a  score  of  Brown  Club 
members  with  reputations  as  "men-about- 
town"  will  work  in  concert  with  Fisler  and 
Miss  Caroline  Cole,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Club.  They  include: 

Samuel  Bloch  '41,  Lyman  G.  Blooming- 
dale  '35,  Ernest  R.  Brendel  '59,  Joseph  E. 
Cadden  '31,  Peter  Corn  '38,  David  S. 
Decker  '55,  Robert  A.  Fearon  '51,  John  E. 
Flemming  '33,  Harry  B.  Henshel  '40,  Peter 
J.  Hollitscher  '57,  J.  McCall  Hughes  '33, 
Benjamin  Lambert  '60,  John  E.  Liebmann 
'41,  Vincent  M.  Love  '54,  G.  Dewey  Moser 
'64,  David  L.  Myers  '63,  Frank  C.  Prince 
'56,  Harvey  M.  Spear  '42,  David  L.  Teck- 
lin  '54,  and  Arthur  R.  Thebado  '51. 

A  noticeable  change  in  Clubhouse  chat- 
ter was  evident  when  "lets,  nicks,  aces  and 
lobs"  superseded  "I-formation,  flankers, 
and  penalty  kicks"  to  become  the  argot  for 
the  squash  season.  Ever  since  Richard  A. 
Seid  '58  was  raised  to  a  higher  classifica- 
tion a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  Brown  Club 
entry  in  the  Class  C  tournament  of  the 
metropolitan  Squash  Racquets  Association 
has  been  somewhat  short  of  top-flight  com- 
petitive personnel.  On  this  year's  squad  of 
25  earnest  players,  the  brunt  of  the  weekly 
matches  with  the  other  nine  clubs  has  been 
carried  by  Richard  Bower  '56,  Adrian  P. 
Becker  '48,  Ernest  R.  Brendel  '59,  Ray 
V.  Manfredi  '40  and  Lee  M.  Marshall. 
Jr.  '60. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  player  shortage 
in  future  years,  consideration  is  presently 
being  given  to  initiating  an  annual  squash 
tournament  for  undergraduates  on  the 
courts  at  the  University.  This  would  be 
sponsored  by  the  N.  Y.  Brown  Club  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  caliber  of  play  of  fu- 
ture potential  Club  representatives  compet- 
ing against  42  other  clubs  in  the  New  York 
area  with  squash  teams. 

An  extra  fillip  to  the  Club's  social  pro- 
gram was  provided  when  an  informal  Open 


House  at  the  Clubhouse  materialized  dur- 
ing the  Madison  Square  Garden  ECAC 
Hockey  Tournament.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  Brown-Clarkson  game.  Bruin  adherents 
in  the  crowd  of  more  than  8,500  were  in- 
vited to  a  cocktail  hour  mixer  the  follow- 
ing evening,  and  more  than  150  hockey 
buffs  took  advantage  of  it.  John  L.  Dan- 
forth  '52  of  the  New  York  organization 
and  Kenneth  Rider  '56  of  the  Long  Island 
Brown  Club  were  busy  men  providing  tick- 
ets for  the  tourney,  in  which  the  Bruin 
pucksters  defeated  Clarkson  but  lost  to 
Cornell  in  exciting  contests. 

The  anonymous  but  numerous  Brown 
Club  members  who  subscribed  to  the 
Round-The-World  trip  of  Miss  Christine 
M.  Dunlap,  former  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Club,  have  been  reaping  dividends  in 
exotic  postage  stamps  and  detailed  trav- 
elogues of  foreign  lands.  The  periodic  re- 
ports from  the  leisurely  roving  Nelly  Ely 
suggest  that  the  sun  never  sets  upon  grad- 
uates of  the  University.  Artemis  A.  W. 
Joukowsky  '55,  a  member  of  the  Club  in 
way-off  Beirut,  entertained  her  royally 
while  she  was  in  the  Near  East  and  other 
Brown  enthusiasts  were  encountered  in 
Ankara,  Singapore,  and  in  various  stop- 
ping-off  places  on  the  way. 

A  highlight  of  the  trip  was  Miss  Dun- 
lap's  meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Mrs.  In- 
dira Gandhi  in  New  Delhi,  India.  A  copy 
of  the  Brown  Alumni  Monthly  caught  up 
with  her  in  Bombay  to  remind  her  of  the 
life  she  had  left  behind  but  to  which  she 
will  return  in  early  spring.  She  is  expected 
back  in  the  States  in  time  to  lend  a  hand 
for  a  repetition  of  the  1967  siicces  d'estime 
on  Apr.  27  at  The  Pierre. 

BOB  CRONAN 


Minnesota's  Red  Carpet 

Visitors  from  the  Campus  have  added 
a  sparkle  to  the  colorful  winter  program 
sponsored  by  the  Minnesota  Brown  Club. 
In  the  short  period  of  18  days.  Club  mem- 
bers were  able  to  lay  the  red  carpet  for 
such  guests  as  David  Zucconi  '55  of  the 
Admissions  Oflice,  Bob  Hall  '66  of  the 
Football  Association  staff,  and  Dean  Rose- 
mary Pierrel  of  Pembroke. 

Vice-President  Al  Pearsall  '32  once 
again  demonstrated  his  skill  at  arranging 
Brown  Club  functions.  The  Dec.  28  Sub- 
freshman  meeting  held  at  the  Minneapolis 
Club  showed  his  touch  and  was  an  unqual- 
ified success.  More  than  80  people  were 
on  hand  to  hear  Zucconi  talk  of  the  new 
Brown  and  then  sit  back  and  watch  him 
show  an  excellent  film.  The  veteran  of  the 
Admissions  Office  then  answered  a  variety 
of  questions  and  visited  individually  with 
many  students  and  parents. 

Expressions  of  thanks  also  go  to  Past- 
President  Henry  Johnsen  '45.  Ken  Allen 
'53,  Roger  Firestone  '67,  Paul  Clements 
'37.  and  undergraduates  Jim  Buelow  and 
Bob  Harada  for  their  help  in  making  this 
gathering  a  good  one. 

The  January  monthly  meeting  was 
shifted  to  Jan.  12  so  that  Bob  Hall,  for- 
mer All-Ivy  quarterback  and  record-holder, 
could  meet  with  ofl'icers  of  the  Club  and 
other   interested    Brunonians   in  the    area. 


A  good  crowd  was  on  hand  for  the  visit 
of  Dean  Pierrel  on  Jan.  15.  Both  alumni 
and  their  wives  attended  this  affair,  which 
was  held  at  the  beautiful  Boulevard  Res- 
taurant. President  Steve  Krogness  '53  han- 
dled the  arrangements. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Doug  Lowe  '55  re- 
ports a  most  gratifying  response  to  his 
mailing  regarding  annual  dues.  If  your 
check  for  $5  hasn't  been  sent  as  yet,  the 
address  is  5835  Queen  Ave.  S.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  55410. 


Trenton's  Big  Night 

Lawrenceville  School's  spacious  field 
house  was  the  scene  of  a  successful  Brown 
Night  held  Dec.  19  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Brown  Club  of  Trenton.  Guests  at 
the  affair  included  interested  students  from 
secondary  schools  in  the  area  and  their 
college  guidance  counselors.  Leslie  T.  Fa- 
gan  '26,  Business  Manager  of  Lawrence- 
ville, handled  the  physical  arrangements. 
The  pleasant  surroundings  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  meeting,  which  was 
largely  the  joint  effort  of  Walter  P.  Jack- 
son '52.  Secondary  Schools  Committee 
Chairman,  and  Lincoln  Ekstrom  '53,  Club 
President. 

More  than  50  Juniors  and  Seniors,  guid- 
ance counselors,  Brown  undergraduates, 
and  alumni  heard  William  Batty  '63  of  the 
Admissions  Office  talk  about  the  Brown 
University  of  today.  He  also  showed  a 
movie  about  student  life  on  College  Hill,  a 
film  that  is  available  to  other  Brown  Clubs 
around  the  country  by  writing  to  Alumni 
Secretary  Paul  F.  Mackesey,  Alumni 
House,  Campus.  The  fruitful  evening 
ended  over  cider  and  doughnuts.  This  was 
the  Club's  first  attempt  at  a  Subfreshman 
meeting  in  some  time.  Hopefully,  it  will 
become  an  annual  event  on  the  agenda. 


Panda  Power  in  Chicago 

The  holidays  were  celebrated  in  tradi- 
tional fashion  by  Chicago  Brown  Club 
members,  their  wives,  and  undergraduates 
at  a  University  Club  party  held  Dec.  28. 
Guests  enjoyed  refreshments  and  a  light 
supper  while  being  serenaded  by  the  Ticker 
Tape  Trio,  a  group  that  came  well  pre- 
pared with  Brown  songs. 

During  a  short  intermission.  Chairman 
George  Podd,  Jr.,  '51  introduced  Bonnie 
Falkof,  a  Pembroke  undergraduate  and 
manager  of  the  formidable  Pembroke  Pan- 
das. She,  in  turn,  related  the  exploits  and 
aspirations  of  this  female  intercollegiate 
hockey  team.  Before  the  night  was  over, 
"Panda  Power"  buttons  were  well  in  evi- 
dence throughout  the  crowd. 

Having  duly  recognized  a  Pembroke  ath- 
letic team,  the  Club  on  the  following  day 
sponsored  a  luncheon  for  27  Subfreshmen 
scholar-athletes  from  the  Chicago  area. 
Football  Coach  Len  Jardine  was  on  hand, 
along  with  his  assistant.  Bob  Naughton, 
and  David  J.  Zucconi  '55  of  the  Admis- 
sions Office.  Representing  the  alumni  at 
the  well-attended  affair  were  Thomas 
Hoagland  '63.  Roger  Hudson  '61.  Allen 
Kerr  '50,  John  Monk  '24,  and  Joseph  Prid- 
more  '49. 
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1901 

CShlrman  Hovt's  service  on  the  after- 
.  guard  of  America's  Cup  Defenders 
was  recalled  by  Speranza  in  his  Providence 
yow/vKj/colunin.  "The  Natives  Are  Friendly." 
In  the  1934  series,  Sopwith's  Endeavour 
had  beaten  the  defendinj;  Rainbow  in  the 
first  two  races.  "The  third  race  saw  En- 
deavour turn  the  leeward  mark  with  a  fat 
6'/2 -minute  lead."  Speranza  said.  "Dis- 
couraged, Vanderbilt  turned  the  wheel 
over  to  Sherman  Hoyt.  The  wind  shifted, 
the  breeze  lightened.  Rainbow  picked  up 
speed  and  sailed  through  Endeavour's  lee, 
winner  by  more  than  three  minutes.  Van- 
derbilt's  unlucky  streak  ended.  He  was  at 
the  wheel  when  Rainbow  swept  the  next 
three  races  for  the  series." 

1904 

Alpha  F,  Leonard,  great  outdoor  enthu- 
siast, nimrod,  and  e.xpert  shot,  reports: 
"We  went  hunting  the  first  day  of  the  open 
season.  Got  a  pheasant  and  a  rabbit  hut 
it  took  me  a  week  to  rest  up  after  the 
hunt." 

C.  William  Hunt,  still  a  consultant  to 
The  American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education,  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  Washington  in  October.  Earlier  in 
the  fall.  Bill  was  cited  for  distinguished 
service  to  education  by  the  New  York 
State  School  Boards  Association  at  its  an- 
nual meeting.  "No  aches  or  pains,  except 
those  that  come  with  advancing  years," 
he  says. 

If  you  would  refresh  your  memory  of 
the  life  of  the  Gay  90s.  historical,  tradi- 
tional, prankish,  and  otherwise,  read  Harry 
Hastings'  book.  Chowder  Without  Toma- 
toes (reviewed  in  this  magazine  last  year). 
It  provides  memories  of  his  youthful  years 
in  a  small  New  England  town.  If  one  reads 
between  the  lines,  apparently  our  class- 
mate was  not  devoid  of  mischief  in  his 
youth,  along  with  his  many  virtues. 

Dr.  Lucius  A.  Salisbury  and  Margaret 
drove  to  Akron  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
Willis  Avery  and  daughter,  Dorothy.  Willis 
pointed  out  many  places  of  historical  in- 
terest, "just  to  show  them  that  New  Eng- 
land is  not  the  only  place  deep  in  tradi- 
tion." 

1907 
Henry  G.  Clark's  citation  as  a  recipient 
of  the  "Member  of  the  Year"  award  of  the 
University  Club.  Providence,  testified  espe- 
cially to  his  years  of  loyal,  effective  service 
to  Roger  Williams  General  Hospital  and 
Providence  District  Nursing  Association. 
A  member  of  the  Club  since  1917,  our 
Class  President  still  delights  to  raise  his 
voice  in  song  "when  good  fellows  get  to- 
gether." Incidentally,  he  took  off  for  St. 
Croix,  Virgin  Islands,  on  a  long  delayed 
vacation  just  before  the  January  cold  wave 
hit  and  benumbed  Rhode  Island. 


G.  Douglas  Hurley  '71  did  not  get  into 
the  Aluiuni  Monthly  picture  of  sons  of 
Brown  men  in  the  Freshman  Class,  but  he 
qualifies  as  a  third-generation  Brunonian. 
His  grandfather  was  our  classmate,  George 
Hurley.  His  father  is  George  Hurley,  Jr.. 
'41. 

In  his  New  Year  letter,  William  P.  Burn- 
ham  paid  fine  tribute  to  our  author,  Ralph 
McPhee,  and  added:  "His  book  has  helped 
me  a  great  deal  to  face  life  from  day  to 
day  whatever  the  odds  may  be." 

Walter  C.  Slade's  name  appears  on  the 
roster  of  the  Ivy  League  Club  of  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  as  published  in  its  January  newslet- 
ter. 

1908 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Albert  C,  Thomas  is  serv- 
ing as  head  Class  Agent  for  the  University 
Fund.  Our  classmate  is  a  Fellow  of  Brown 
and  a  Trustee  of  the  Andover  Newton 
Theological  School.  He  has  served  as 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Baptist 
Conference  and  the  Massachusetts  Baptist 
Convention. 

1909 

Not  only  1909  men  but  many  other 
alumni  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Elise  Em- 
eline  (McCausland)  Crossley,  wife  of  Dr. 
Moses  L.  Crossley,  former  President  of  the 
Associated  Alumni  and  Trustee  Emeritus. 
Their  son  is  Evan  Crossley  '37.  Mrs. 
Crossley  died  on  Martha's  Vineyard  on 
Jan.  12:  the  funeral  was  held  in  Provi- 
dence on  the  15th. 

1912 

William  H.  Dinkins  of  Selma.  Ala.,  had 
a  Christmas  for  many  classmates  and 
other  Brunonians  "on  his  list."  It  was  a 
book  of  African  Folk  Tales,  which  his  sis- 
ter had  written.  Dr.  Pauline  E.  Dinkins 
had  been  a  medical  missionary  in  Liberia 
after  studying  tropical  diseases  in  London. 
While  in  Africa  from  1927  to  1929,  she 
collected  the  folk  stories  and  later  pre- 
pared them  for  publication  in  1933.  Two 
years  ago.  William  Dinkins  contributed  a 
series  of  "75th  Anniversary  Thoughts"  to 
the  Baptist  Leader;  he  was  asked  to  con- 
tinue, so  that  the  anniversary  lasted  far  be- 
yond the  normal.  Friends  also  received  the 
Christmas  letter  which  Dinkins  printed  and 
distributed. 

Milledge  M.  Purdy's  new  address  will 
apply  until  May  1:  102  South  La  Senda, 
South  Laguna.  Calif.  92677. 

1914 

Thomas  Leo  Keily  has  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  retired.  He  had  been  President  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Thomas  L.  Keily  Co., 
Inc.,  paint  manufacturers  in  Ossining. 
N.  Y.  His  address:  17  Whittlesey  Ave.. 
New  Milford,  Conn. 

The  Rev.  Brown  McDonald  informs  us 
that  he  has  moved   from   Chester,   Pa.,   to 


DR.   EDGAR  J.  STAFF   '15 

Fairhaven,  N.  J.,  where  he  can  be  located 
at  9  Beechwood  Rd. 

1915 
Dr.  Edgar  J.  Staff  has  taken  on  the  du- 
ties of  head  Class  Agent  for  the  Univer- 
sity Fund.  Everyone  knows  that  Spike  was 
a  member  of  Browns  famous  Rose  Bowl 
team,  but  few  recall  that  he  also  was  the 
first  Captain  of  the  once-famous  Provi- 
dence Steam  Rollers,  professional  football 
powerhouse  of  the  I920's. 

Wallace  G.  Stewart  is  enjoying  life  near 
his  Alma  Mater,  residing  at  5  Doanes  Rd., 
Barrington,  R.  I. 

1917 
Judge  James  W.  Leighton  of  Fourth  Dis- 
trict Court  took  a  strong  stand  this  winter 
on  the  use  of  radar  by  State  and  local  po- 
lice to  detect  speeders  in  Rhode  Island. 
Judge  Leighton  said  that  he  thinks  radar  is 
a  "scientific  and  inanimate  method  of  de- 
termining speed.  It  is  both  effective  and 
necessary."  he  said,  in  taking  this  stand, 
our  classmate  lined  up  against  a  fellow 
Judge.  Francis  M.  Kiely,  who  had  criti- 
cized State  police  for  using  radar  "indis- 
criminately to  punish  speeders"  instead  of 
preventing  speed  on  the  highways.  Judge 
Leighton,  with  almost  32  years  as  a  Dis- 
trict Judge,  said:  "I  don't  think  any  one  of 
us  is  privileged  to  criticize  the  State  and 
local  police  for  enforcing  the  law." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Stein  "found  the 
cold  weather  too  rough"  and  headed  South 
at  the  doctor's  suggestion.  After  only  a 
few  days  in  Mount  Dora.  Fla.  (1240  Syl- 
van Dr.),  Walter  wrote  that  he'd  found  the 
change  helpful, 

1918 

Alumni  Office  has  been  informed  that 
C,  E.  Todd  Lightfoot  died  on  Christmas 
Day,  1966.  He  was  owner  of  Lightfoot  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  chemical  consultants  of  Tar- 
rytown.  N.  Y. 

1919 

John  J.  Hall,  State  Labor  Department 
Director  for  Rhode  Island,  received  the 
1967  Outstanding  Alumnus  Award  from 
the  Classical  Varsity  Club,  A  1914  gradu- 
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H.   STANTON   SMITH   '21 

ate  of  Classical,  John  worked  for  Brown 
&  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.  for  more  than  40  years, 
specializing  in  industrial  relations.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  State  post  in  1963. 

Dr.  Sidney  A.  Fox  was  guest  of  honor 
when  the  New  England  Ophthalmological 
Society  held  its  annual  meeting  on  Dec. 
20.  He  is  Clinical  Professor  at  New  York 
University. 

Roger  T.  Clapp,  as  has  been  the  case 
for  more  than  30  years,  was  the  author  of 
the  Christmas  Show  at  the  Providence  Art 
Club,  this  one  being  called  "A  Mug  of 
Foaming  Beer,  or  Ale  and  'Earty."  Veter- 
ans in  the  cast  included  J.  Harold  Williams 
'18  and  Rufus  C.  Fuller,  Jr.,  '19.  Though 
listed  as  "George  Spelvin"  in  the  program. 
Prof.  Charles  Smiley  made  an  appearance 
as  the  Herald  of  Devonshire. 

"It  is  still  not  too  late  to  reverse  the 
deadly  trend  towards  moral  and  physical 
decay,"  wrote  James  L.  Jenks,  Jr.,  under 
the  heading,  "From  the  Publisher's  Desk" 
in  Praying  Hands  magazine  for  January- 
February.  "But  it  will  require  the  con- 
certed prayers  and  efforts  of  ALL  our  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  color  or  creed,  working 
together,  unselfishly  and  with  utter  dedi- 
cation." 

1921 

H.  Stanton  Smith,  Vice-President  for 
Special  Services  for  the  Chicopee  Manu- 
facturing Division  of  Johnson  &  Johnson, 
will  act  as  Class  Agent  for  the  University 
Fund  this  year. 

Leon  Goldberg  retired  in  January  as 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer  with  United 
Artists,  positions  he  has  held  since  1953. 
He  plans  to  continue  his  associations  with 
the  film  company  in  a  consulting  capacity. 
Our  classmate  was  associated  with  an  in- 
vestment banking  firm  until  1934  when  he 
became  Treasurer  of  Keith-Albee  Or- 
pheum  Corp.  In  December  of  1941  he  be- 
came Treasurer  of  RKO  and  RKO  Pic- 
tures. He  resigned  that  post  two  years  later 
to  become  Studio  Manager  for  RKO  in 
Hollywood.  Later  he  served  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer  with  Universal  Inter- 
national, resigning  in  1953  to  join  UA. 


John  A.  Csepely,  engineer,  is  with  Tate 
Technical  Service,  Inc.,  91  Aquahart  Rd., 
Glen  Burnie,  Md.  John  is  residing  at  Trav- 
elers House,  9  Grain  Highway,  N.E.,  Glen 
Burnie,  Md.  21061. 

1922 

Fred  L.  Tompkins,  now  retired,  has  a 
new  address  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  5-B 
Independence  Way. 

1923 

Willan  C.  Roux,  writing  in  his  latest 
cookbook.  Fried  Coffee  and  Jellied  Bour- 
bon, says:  "The  basic  mixture  for  thicken- 
ing sauces  and  other  liquids  is  named 
after  one  of  my  ancestors,  or  the  ancestor 
of  another  family  with  the  same  name. 
.  .  .  Because  this  mixture  of  butter  or 
other  fats  and  flour,  readied  on  the  stove 
to  give  body  to  sauces,  gravies,  and  the 
like,  is  called  a  roux  with  a  small  r  doesn't 
add  anything  to  my  stature,  nor  particu- 
larly detract  from  it." 

The  roux  figured,  along  with  coddling 
cups  and  Scotch  eggs,  when  Bill  appeared 
on  the  Mike  Douglas  TV  show  on  Jan.  17, 
seen  in  New  England  on  Channels  12  and 
4.  The  guest  from  Orr's  Island,  Me.,  had 
competition  from  a  studio  full  of  comics 
at  the  Warwick  Hotel  in  Philadelphia,  but 
he  handled  himself  with  aplomb  during  the 
riotous  proceedings.  Asked  how  he  came 
to  write  the  second  cookbook,  Roux  said: 
"The  publisher  wanted  it,  so  we  cooked 
it  up." 

Kenneth  P.  Sheldon  of  Lee.  Mass.,  re- 
turned from  foreign  service,  says  no  one  at 
home  seemed  to  know  "how  Viet  Nam 
came  about"  but  everyone  knew  we  should 
get  out.  The  result  was  a  letter,  "Re-Ex- 
amining  Our  Global  Goals,"  to  which  the 
Berkshire  Eagle  recently  devoted  three  col- 
umns. 

Robert  P.  Adams  has  moved  from 
Georgetown,  Mass.,  to  Marblehead  at   17 


Birch  St.  He's  still  with  Metropolitan  Op- 
tical Co.  in  Boston,  where  he's  been  As- 
sistant Treasurer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Decker  en- 
joyed Mexico  so  much  last  winter  that 
they  left  Sharon,  Conn.,  to  return  this 
season. 

Homer  Faulkner's  last  letter  from  Point 
Piper,  Australia,  indicated  that  he  and 
Emily  hoped  to  be  on  hand  for  the  45th 
reunion.  They  expected  to  leave  for  the 
States  in  April  or  May — whether  for  good 
or  for  just  a  leisurely  holiday,  Diz  wasn't 
sure.  He  looks  forward  to  the  break,  hav- 
ing had  no  time  off  in  two  years  from  his 
business  concerns.  _ 

1924  i 

William  G.  Schofield,  in  his  new  post 
with  Raytheon  Company  (as  Manager  of 
Editorial  Services),  will  provide  writing 
and  editorial  services  to  corporate  and  di- 
vision management,  including  speeches  and 
presentations,  reports  to  shareholders,  cor- 
porate brochures,  and  other  printed  mate- 
rial. While  serving  in  various  capacities  on 
the  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  he  found  time 
to  write  material  for  several  political  fig- 
ures, among  them  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy when  he  was  campaigning  for  the 
Senate  and  Congressman  Bradford  Morse. 
During  World  War  II  he  served  as  a  Na- 
val officer  at  sea  and  in  Washington  and 
has  continued  his  Reserve  affiliation,  pres- 
ently as  Captain. 

Yankee  magazine  in  November  had  a 
feature  on  the  home  of  the  late  Paul 
Rothenberger  in  Lisbon.  N.  H.  where  he 
operated  the  Yankee  Trading  Post  and  his 
extensive  business  as  a  bookdealer, 

1925 

H.  Vinton  Potter,  Vice-President,  Sales, 
for  Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Co.,  has  been 
a  busy  man.  especially  during  the  last  few 
years   while   serving   as   Chairman   of  the 


The  champions  at  Stone  Gables 


TOM  Terrific  of  Stone  Gables,  owned 
by  CDR  Thomas  W.  Hall  '18,  won  the 
sweepstake  prize  at  the  English  Setter 
Club  of  New  England's  annual  specialty 
at  Boulder  Inn  recently.  Our  classmate's 
dog  also  won  the  12-to-24-month-oId  class. 
"Showing  dogs  is  one  of  the  few  sports  ac- 
tivities in  which  an  entire  family  can 
participate,"  he  says.  Last  year,  three  gen- 
erations of  his  family  were  seen  on  the  cir- 
cuit, traveling  some  40,000  miles  to  dog 
shows  across  the  country.  The  youngest 
of  the  three  generations  is  eight-year-old 
Elizabeth  Brown,  who  made  her  debut  in 
the  show  ring  in  Providence  when  she  was 
three.  Two  years  ago  she  attended  the 
show  training  classes  of  the  Union  County 
Kennel  Club  in  New  Jersey  and  placed 
third  and  fourth  against  mostly  adult  com- 
petition. 

The  Halls  started  in  the  show  ring  18 
years  ago.  "I  had  a  couple  of  setters  1  used 
for  hunting  but  never  gave  a  thought  to 
showing,"  the  Commander  said.  "One  day 
my  older  daughter.  Marsha,  said  she 
would  like  to  show  the  dogs.  I  had  only 
hunting  stock  so  1  bought  three  show  dogs. 


knowing  little  about  the  prerequisites  of  a 
good  bench-sitter  and  even  less  about  the 
techniques  of  handling."  The  Commander 
learned.  He  studied  the  professionals  in 
the  ring,  kept  entering  his  dogs  at  the 
shows,  asked  questions,  and  finally  ac- 
quired a  great  proficiency.  Then  he  started 
teaching  his  daughters,  Marsha  and 
Bethny. 

The  girls  proved  apt  pupils.  Marsha,  at 
the  age  of  14,  furnished  the  family's  first 
champion — Prize  Parcel  of  Stone  Gables. 
Since  then,  the  Stone  Gables  Kennel  has 
had  17  more  champions,  all  English  set- 
ters. Marsha,  now  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Brown, 
is  27  years  old  and  is  a  Vice-President  in 
the  English  Setter  Association  of  America. 
Bethny,  now  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Mason, 
Jr.,  is  a  21-year-old  blonde  who  showed 
her  first  setter  when  she  was  four.  Six 
years  later  she  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  the  junior  handling  class  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  and  took  third  place.  When 
she  was  13.  she  finished  first  at  Westmin- 
ster, winning  the  Leonard  Brumbly  Trophy 
as  the  National  Junior  Champion.  Alto- 
gether, she  has  won  nearly  100  first  prizes. 
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seven  YMCAs  in  Tulsa.  "During  this  time 
we  started  a  rather  ambitious  building 
program,"  he  says,  "one  that's  just  now 
beginning  to  materialize  in  bricks  and  mor- 
tar. More  recently,  my  civic  work  has  been 
as  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee 
for  the  Tulsa  Recreation  Center  for  the 
Physically  Limited.  Our  building  drive  was 
completed  in  four  months  and  resulted  in 
a  $385,000  plant,  now  in  operation.  In  ad- 
dition to  community  activities,  I  have  been 
working  v\ilh  Gas  Industry  trade  organiza- 
tions as  Chairman  for  two  years  of  the 
Appliance  and  Builder  Committee  of  the 
American  Gas  Association  and  now  Chair- 
man of  the  Residential  Sales  Promotion 
Committee.  To  further  bring  classmates  up 
to  date,  I  have  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Wesley 
(Beverly)  Wheeler  who  is  living  in  Rye, 
N.  Y.,  and  three  grandchildren,  ages  11, 
eiuht,  and  two." 

1927 

Dr.  Franklin  D.  Elmer,  Jr.,  having  re- 
tired from  the  Woodside  Church,  Flint, 
Mich.,  in  November,  immediately  packed 
his  bags,  and  he  and  Mrs,  Elmer  took  a 
trip  to  the  Philippines  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  to  visit  with  their  daughter 
and  family  in  Manila.  The  Elmers  will 
move  to  Maine  in  April  to  take  up  perma- 
nent residence  at  Sky  Tide,  South  Bristol 
04568. 

Carton  S.  Stallard,  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  Jersey  Mortgage  Co., 
was  honored  in  December  by  his  col- 
leagues for  his  accomplishments  for  the 
firm  over  a  40-year  period.  When  he  joined 
it  four  days  after  graduation,  it  had  seven 
employes.  Jersey  Mortgage  Company  now 
has  145  people  on  the  staff. 

The  Alumni  Office  has  been  informed 
by  Frederick  Bernays  Wiener  that  Walter 
D.  Sander  died  some  years  back  at  his 
home  on  Staten  Island. 

1928 

H.  Charles  Kwasha  continues  as  part- 
ner of  Kwasha  Lipton  Co.,  an  insurance 
firm  he  founded  24  years  ago  in  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.  Prior  to  that,  our  classmate 
was  associated  with  Travelers.  He  is  an  As- 
sociate of  the  Society  of  Actuaries. 

Wilbur  J.  Rook  is  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent for  Elementary  Education  in  Welles- 
ley,  Mass.  He  has  been  in  the  Wellesley 
School  System  for  25  years. 

1929 

The  Rev.  Powel  M,  Dawley  returned  to 
Rhode  Island  in  January  to  preach  at 
Grace  Church,  Providence  on  Theological 
Education  Sunday.  He  has  been  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  The  General 
Theological  Seminary  since  1945  and  Sub- 
Dean  since  1954.  Dr.  Dawley  has  been  a 
delegate  to  the  Anglican  Congress,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Unity, 
and  author  of  several  books  (including 
Chapters  in  Church  History). 

1930 

Aaron  Roitman  of  Providence  and  The- 
odore Wallace  of  Philadelphia  found 
themselves  at  the  same  guest  house  when 
they  spent  December  holidays  on  St.  Mar- 
tin in  the  West  Indies.  The  chance  reunion 


was  the  more  remarkable  in  that  the  guest 
house  was  limited  to  four  habitable  rooms 
while  it  was  being  enlarged. 

Donald  Jordan  sends  along  word  that 
he  is  now  with  Don  Jordan  Associates, 
Inc,  .303  West  42  St.,  New  York  City. 
His  title:  President. 

For  the  record,  let  us  correct  the  date  of 
death  of  Prof.  Herman  O.  Werner  of  An- 
napolis, Md.  It  was  Mar.  25. 

1931 

Erling  B.  Owren,  a  former  plant  chem- 
ist, is  the  new  Technical  Superintendent  in 
the  Chemical  Department  of  Cranston 
Print  Works  Co.,  Webster,  Mass.,  division. 
In  addition,  he  will  serve  as  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  company's  Research  and 
Development  Division. 

Dr.  G.  Edward  Crane  continues  as  team 
physician  for  Brown  University's  athletic 
teams.  His  home  address:  92  Coleman  St.. 
Seekonk,  Mass. 

Dr.  Leo  Horvitz  has  a  new  address  for 
Horvitz  Research  Labs:  8116  West  Glen 
Dr.,  Houston,  Tex.  77042. 

Edward  M.  Read,  3rd,  is  Headmaster  of 
Greenhill  School,  a  newly  founded  coedu- 
cational day  school  for  grades  seven 
through  12  located  at  850  Greenhills  Dr., 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48105. 

Edward  W.  Williams,  an  investment 
economic  consultant,  operates  his  firm  at 
60  Broad  St.,  New  York  City  10004. 

1932 

Charles  C.  Tillinghast,  Jr.,  President  of 
Trans  World  Airlines,  was  one  of  12  men 
honored  by  the  NCAA  at  its  62nd  annual 
convention,  in  New  York  on  Jan.  9.  They 
were  all  corporate  leaders  who  had  ex- 
celled in  competitive  athletics  during  their 
undergraduate  days. 

Raymond  K.  Andrew  is  involved  with 
technical  sales  with  the  U.S.  Oil  Co.,  East 
Providence. 

1933 
Alfred  T.  Hill  has  joined  Heald,  Hob- 
son  &  Associates,  Inc.,  of  Wellesley,  Mass., 
as  a  Vice-President  charged  with  general 
responsibilities  as  an  educational  consult- 
ant. Heald,  Hobson  &  Associates  are  ad- 
visors to  educational  institutions,  research 
institutes,  and  other  non-profit  organiza- 
tions. Dr.  Hill  had  been  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Council  for  the  Advancement 
of  Small  Colleges,  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  is  a  former  President  of  Pine  Manor. 
William  C.  Whittemore,  the  new  Senior 
Vice-President  of  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  retains  an  interest  in 
mass  transportation  problems  which  began 
when  he  was  associated  with  the  New  Ha- 
ven Railroad  years  ago.  He  is  Chairman 
of  the  Wellesley  Transportation  Advisory 
Committee  and  a  Director  of  the  Boston 
&  Western  Suburbs  Transportation  Council; 
he  represents  Wellesley  on  a  regional  co- 
ordinating committee. 

Whittemore  is  a  member  of  the  In- 
vestors Panel  of  the  Transportation  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  the  Transportation  and 
Communications  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  former 
member  of  the  Commuter  Transportation 
Committee  of  the  Greater  Boston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  is  also  a  Director  of 


WILLIAM  G.  SCHOFIELD  '31,  veteran  newsman 
and  author,  has  joined  Raytheon  Company's  Pub- 
lic Relations  Department  as  Manager  of  Editorial 
Services.  The  last  27  of  his  33  years  in  journalism 
have  been  with  the  Boston  "Herald  Traveler"  as 
columnist,  chief  editorial  writer,  foreign  news 
analyst,  and  foreign  correspondent.  He  has  also 
written  1 1  books,  including  one  that  was  a  na- 
tional best-seller. 

the  Union  Freight  Railroad  and  a  member 
of  its  Finance  Committee.  Another  com- 
mittee appointment  is  one  on  transporta- 
tion securities  for  the  American  Life  Con- 
vention and  Life  Insurance  Association  of 
America.  Joining  John  Hancock  after  his 
wartime  service  in  the  Coast  Guard,  Whit- 
temore worked  at  first  in  the  Bond  Depart- 
ment, became  Assistant  Treasurer  in  1949 
and  Treasurer  in  1959.  He  continues  in  the 
last  post. 

1935 

Joseph  H.  Hines  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Area  Council  of 
the  National  Council  of  Industrial  Man- 
agement Clubs.  He  is  employed  in  the 
Military  Engineering  Department  of  the 
Entwhistle  Manufacturing  Co.,  Providence. 
Joe  has  been  a  President  of  the  Greater 
Providence  Industrial  Management  Club 
and  of  the  Downtown  Providence  YMCA. 

Amos  Landman,  Vice-President  for  Ru- 
der &  Finn,  Inc.,  is  responsible  for  the 
public  relations  functions  for  a  variety  of 
industrial  accounts.  He  is  also  in  charge 
of  the  firm's  training  program  and  edits  a 
house  organ  which  covers  the  media.  Our 
classmate  has  had  wide  experience  in  the 
public  relations  field  and  in  newspaper 
work,  where  he  got  his  start.  He  has  also 
served  as  a  foreign  correspondent  in 
China,  Japan,  and  Hong  Kong. 

1936 

Dr.  John  W.  Tukey.  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics at  Princeton,  and  a  colleague  have 
formulated  a  mathematical  technique  called 
the  Cooley-Tukey  Algorithm.  It  will  en- 
able scientists  to  complete  in  minutes  com- 
putations which  have  taken  hours  or  days 
on  even  the  most  powerful  computers. 
New  programming  routines  based  on  this 
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algorithm  have  been  announced  by  IBM. 
Professor  Tukey,  at  Princeton  since  1939 
and  recipient  of  a  Brown  Bicentennial 
Medallion,  has  long  been  associated  with 
the  research  programs  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories. 

Clarence  H.  Gilford.  Jr.,  with  a  long 
series  of  community  achievements  behind 
him,  should  take  particular  pride  in  his  ef- 
forts as  Chairman  of  the  United  Fund 
campaign  in  Rhode  Island  last  fall.  Final 
results  saw  the  agency  top  its  goal  by 
$115,610,  reaching  an  all-time  high  of 
$5,226,721. 

Hermann  J.  Lips  is  a  marketing  repre- 
sentative in  the  Data-Processing  Division 
of  IBM,  having  been  with  that  firm  for 
the  past  19  years.  He  has  served  as  a 
Trustee  of  the  Village  Board  in  Ossining, 
N.  Y.,  as  Chairman  of  its  Planning  Board, 
and  as  President  of  the  Kiwanis  Club. 

David  C.  Scott,  Jr.,  President  of  Scott 
Testers,  Inc.,  has  been  named  to  head  a 
committee  planning  the  100th  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Greater  Providence 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Henry  C.  Hart, 
Jr.,  '35  of  Darrell  Prutzman  Associates,  is 
on  his  committee. 

1937 
Donald  L.  Daniels,  CLU,  is  with  Don- 
ald L.  Daniels  Associates,  100  Milk  St., 
Boston.  He  specializes  in  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plans  and  is  considered  a  pi- 
oneer in  developing  sophisticated  programs 
for  industrial  firms. 

Capt.  Leon  P.  Eisman  is  serving  as  head 
of  the  Environmental  Health  Branch  of 
the  Naval  Medical  School,  Bethesda,  Md. 
20014.  He  resides  at  206  Magnolia  Ave., 
Frederick,  Md.  21701. 

Dr.  Nathan  W.  Coleman  is  doing  part- 


time  work  at  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital,  Brockton.  His  new  address:  499 
Everett  St.,  Westwood,  Mass. 

1938 

Dr.  Roderick  M.  Chisholm,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Romeo  Elton  Professor  of 
Natural  Theology  at  Brown,  delivered  the 
Cams  Lectures  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Association  in  December  when 
the  Pacific  Division  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  The  Carus  Lectureship  is  con- 
sidered by  many  American  philosophers  as 
the  greatest  honor  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  an  American  philosopher. 

Philip  H.  Glatfeller,  3rd,  President  of 
P.  H.  Glatfelter  Co.,  Spring  Grove,  Pa., 
has  been  elected  to  a  three-year  term  as  a 
Director  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Philadelphia. 

James  S.  Couzens  continues  as  Adminis- 
trative Assistant  to  the  President  of  Boston 
Edison  Co. 

Charles  A.  Walsh,  Jr..  is  a  Sales  Man- 
ager with  the  Atlantic  Division  of  Atlantic 
Richfield  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Gordon  W.  Mulligan  is  a  new  member 
of  the  Ivy  League  Club  in  Sarasota.  Fla.. 
according  to  its  January  newsletter. 

1939 

Dr.  David  T.  Dresdale  is  President  of 
the  Medical  Board,  Maimonides  Medical 
Center  of  Brooklyn.  He  is  also  Clinical 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  State 
University  of  New  York,  Downstate  Medi- 
cal Center.  Dave  is  active  in  cardiac  re- 
search involving  mechanical  assistance  for 
the  heart  and  heart  transplant  with  Dr. 
Adrian  Kantrowitz. 


Dr.  Ralph  C.  Andrews,  physician  and 
psychiatrist,  has  opened  an  office  in  the 
Medical  Arts  BIdg.,  on  Rte.  12,  Torrey 
Park,  Norwich,  Conn.  He  has  been  associ- 
ated with  the  Norwich  Hospital  since 
1955. 

Frank  P.  Comstock  is  working  in  New 
York  City  as  Manager  of  the  Claims  and 
Adjustment  Department  at  M,  Lowenstein 
&  Sons.  Inc.,  1430  Broadway. 

1940 
Albert  H.  Curtis,  II.  has  been  President 
of  the  New  England  Baptist  Hospital  Cor- 
poration for  more  than  a  year.  He  is  a 
Trustee  of  the  Somerset  Savings  Bank  and 
a  corporator  of  the  Home  Savings  Bank. 
Active  in  Massachusetts  Masonry  for  more 
than  a  quarter-century,  he  is  Past  Master 
of  St.  John's  Lodge,  Boston:  Past  Junior 
Grand  Deacon,  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State; 
and  a  life  member  of  Aleppo  Temple 
Shrine,  Boston.  His  hobbies  are  suggested 
by  memberships  in  the  Framingham  Sports- 
man's Association.  Tunk  Lake  Rod,  Gun 
and  Rifle  Club  of  Maine,  National  Rifle 
Association,  and  Wellesley  Tennis  Associa- 
tion. His  promotion  to  be  a  Vice-President 
of  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  was  announced  in  December. 

Prof.  Harold  W.  Pfautz  spoke  before 
Providence  groups  on  Jan.  15  and  17.  His 
audiences  were  the  Church  and  Commu- 
nity Supper  at  Grace  Church  and  the 
Women's  Personnel  Club  of  Rhode  Island. 
John  J.  McLaughry,  Director  of  Sum- 
mer and  Special  Programs,  chaired  the 
1967  United  Fund  committee  at  Brown. 
For  the  first  time  in  years,  the  former  foot- 
ball coach  has  been  able  to  enjoy  a  win- 
ter holiday,  including  skiing  near  his  new 
lodge  in  the  North  country. 


Foundation  Head 

DR.  Nils  Y.  Wessell,  Sc.M.  '35  will 
succeed  Everett  Case  as  President  of 
the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  in  New 
York  at  the  end  of  April  when  the  latter 
retires.  Dr.  Wessell,  former  President  of 
Tufts  University,  was  elected  a  Trustee 
and  the  next  President  at  the  January 
meeting  of  the  Foundation's  Tmstees. 

Dr.  Wessell  has  been  President  of  the 
Institute  for  Educational  Development,  a 
nonprofit  research  organization  in  New 
York,  since  retiring  at  Tufts  in  1966,  after 
13  years  in  its  presidency.  He  has  served 
as  Vice-President  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston, 
President  of  the  New  England  Colleges 
Fund,  and  Director  of  such  corporations 
as  the  New  England  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Company,  New  England  Electric 
System,  and  the  Hartford  Insurance  Group. 
He  is  a  Trustee  of  the  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Library.  He  received  an  honorary 
LL.D.  from  Brown  in  1958. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  Foundation  had  assets  with  a  market 
value  of  more  than  $325,000,000.  Estab- 
lished in  1934,  it  has  interests  in  science, 
technology,  management,  and  higher  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Wessell  will  be  its  third  Presi- 
dent. 
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SAMUEL  T.  ARNOLD,  JR.,  '45  has  been  made 
New  England  Regional  Partner  of  Paine,  Webber, 
Jackson  &  Curtis,  nationwide  investment  firm 
which  has  seven  offices  in  New  England.  Arnold 
has  been  partner-in-charge  at  its  Park  Avenue 
Office  in  New  York  City  in  recent  years. 


1941 

Dr.  Frederick  H.  Jackson,  President  of 
Clark  University,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Guaranty  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  Worcester.  Prior  to  assuming 
the  presidency  at  Clark  on  July  1,  1967,  he 
had  been  Assistant  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent at  New  York  University  from  1964  to 
1966,  becoming  Vice-President  for  Hu- 
manities and  Social  Sciences  in  1966. 

William  Paterson  is  on  a  one-year  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Cleveland  Playhouse, 
spending  the  time  at  the  American  Conserv- 
atory Theater,  450  Geary  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Richard  L.  Wilbur,  a  resident  of  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  is  in  sales  with  the  Bond 
Crown  Division  of  Continental  Can  Co. 

Although  G.  Douglas  Hurley  '71  did  not 
get  into  the  picture  of  "Freshman  Sons" 
which  we  carried  last  fall,  he  is  a  third- 
generation  Brown  man — grandson  of  the 
late  George  Hurley  '07  and  son  of  our 
George  Hurley,  Jr. 

1942 

Seth  A.  Abbott,  attorney  in  Hamburg, 
N.  Y..  has  been  a  public  official  since  1951 
when  he  became  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Village  Police  Justice.  He  assumed  the 
post  of  Supervisor  in  May,  1963.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Hamburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  former  Chairman  of  the 
Village  Recreation  Commission. 

James  G.  Buckley  has  assumed  the  po- 
sition of  Comptroller  at  the  Falmouth 
Hospital  on  Cape  Cod.  For  the  past  seven 
years  he  has  served  as  accountant  and  Of- 
fice Manager  for  John  Hinckley  &  Son. 
Hyannis  lumber  firm.  Jim  lives  in  West 
Dennis  with  his  wife,  Mariana,  a  teacher 
in  East  Sandwich.  Their  daughter,  Pru- 
dence, was  graduated  in  June  from  Pem- 
broke. 

Charles  Collis  has  been  elected  to  the 
new  post  of  Executive  Vice-President  with 


the  Fairchild  Hiller  Corp.,  a  manufacturer 
of  commercial  aircraft.  He  was  formerly  a 
Senior  Vice-President  and  General  Man- 
ager of  its  Republic  Aviation  Division. 

Lt.  Col.  Willard  R.  Terry,  Jr.,  is  sta- 
tioned at  Lockbournc  AFB,  O.,  where  he 
is  Staff  Judge  Advocate.  He  expects  to  re- 
tire from  the  service  next  fall. 

Henry  F.  Tingley,  Jr.,  a  Vice-President 
in  the  Commercial  Loan  Department  of 
Industrial  National  Bank  in  Rhode  Island, 
has  been  named  President  of  the  bank's 
Industrial  Capital  Corp.,  a  new  federally- 
licensed  small-business  investment  com- 
pany. 

Willard  C.  Parker  and  his  wife  report 
that  they  like  their  new  home  in  Denvillc, 
N.  J.,  more  each  day.  It  means  a  20-niile 
trip  to  the  ofiice  in  Short  Hills,  but  "better 
than  my  former  commuting  run,"  Ace 
says.  As  Production  Manager  of  the  new 
Eastern  Branch  Office  of  Chubb  &  Sons, 
real  estate,  he  has  an  area  of  nine  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  under  his 
direction,  so  that  there  are  regular  business 
trips  to  the  agencies  and  branch  offices. 

1943 

Twenty-five  classmates  now  have  indi- 
cated definite  intentions  of  returning  in 
June  for  the  big  25th.  All  of  them  are 
bringing  along  the  wives,  with  a  few  plan- 
ning on  including  the  children.  Keep  the 
big  week  end  open — May  31  to  June  3. 

David  E.  Sieswerda  is  living  in  Scotts- 
dale,  Ariz.,  where  he  is  Director  of  In- 
structional Resource  Services  for  the 
Scottsdale  Public  Schools. 

Flint  Ricketson  is  Assistant  New  Eng- 
land Sales  Manager  with  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.,  East  Hartford. 

Although  Robert  Erickson  died  a  year 
ago,  we  have  not  noted  the  Resolution 
which  the  Illinois  Senate  subsequently 
adopted  with  respect  to  this  "expert  in  the 


When  to  Study 

How  TOUGH  is  it  for  those  young 
people  in  your  family  to  get  into 
college  today?  This  was  a  question 
posed  recently  by  the  Loiii;  Island 
Press.  "An  Ivy  League  school  like 
Harvard,  Yale,  Brown,  or  Princeton 
will  have  high  academic  require- 
ments," the  story  pointed  out.  "A 
less  e.xclusive  institution  may  wel- 
come the  student  of  average  attain- 
ment." 

The  [vy  League  position  in  the 
article  was  stated  by  a  Brunonian. 
Alan  P.  Cusick  '32.  "As  children 
approach  high  school  age,"  he  said, 
"1  think  the  important  thing  to  stress 
to  them  is  that  their  future  life  is 
basically  decided  by  the  way  they 
cast  it  between  their  14th  and  1 7th 
years.  College  admissions  today  are 
based  on  the  marks  in  the  first  three 
years  of  high  school.  Students  who 
have  not  applied  themselves  during 
that  time  can't  hope  to  qualify  by 
suddenly  making  a  burst  of  effort 
during  the  last  tuo  years  of  school." 


ROBERT  A.  JACOBSSEN  '48  has  been  named 
New  York  Advertising  Manager  for  "Holiday" 
magazine.  He  had  previously  been  in  charge  of 
New  England  and  Conadian  soles  for  "Holiday." 

complicated  field  of  public  pension."  The 
statement  further  called  him  "a  man  who 
lent  his  dignity  and  expertise  to  every- 
thing he  attempted"  and  was  "instrumen- 
tal in  the  betterment  of  local  government 
in  Illinois  through  the  Chicago  Civic  Fed- 
eration and  the  Union  League  Club's  Com- 
mission on  Public  Affairs."  Dr.  Erickson 
was  Director  of  Research  for  the  Chicago 
Civic  Federation,  an  organization  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  more  effective  local 
government. 

1944 
Edmond  N.  Morse  has  been  elected 
Senior  Vice-President  of  Smith.  Barney  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  94-year-old  international  invest- 
ment banking  firm.  In  this  position,  he 
will  continue  as  the  Director  in  charge  of 
the  firm's  Investment  Advisory  Depart- 
ments and  act  as  Co-Manager  of  the  Re- 
search Department  located  at  the  main 
office  in  New  York  City. 

C.  Harold  Nold,  Jr.,  has  become  a  Loan 
Officer  of  South  Jersey  Mortgage  Co., 
Camden.  N.  J.  He  was  formerly  with 
Franklin  Mortgage  Company  for  16  years. 

1945 

Mclvin  L.  Feldman  moved  to  Palo  Alto 
last  summer  and  is  associated  with  the  San 
Francisco  firm  of  Marshall.  Kaplan,  Gans, 
&  Kahn,  consultants  in  the  field  of  urban 
development.  He  reports  that  his  wife, 
Paula,  received  her  Master  of  Science  de- 
gree from  Simmons  College  School  of  So- 
cial Work  in  June.  "Our  twin  daughters, 
Karen  and  Linda,  are  15V2  now,"  he  says. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Howard  is  residing  at  38 
Parker  Rd.,  Wakefield,  Mass.  He  holds  an 
M.D.  from  Tufts  Medical  School  in  1947. 

John  L.  Salladin  has  been  promoted 
from  Director  of  Marketing  to  Vice-Pres- 
ident with  Tally  Corp..  1310  Mercer  St.. 
Seattle. 

President  Vernon  R.  .Alden  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity   was    the    keynote    speaker    at    the 
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FOWLER  BLAUVELT  4o  has  bf  n  named  Vice- 
President,  Marlteting,  by  Owens-Corning  Fiber- 
glas  Corporation.  He  hod  previously  been  the 
General  Manager  of  the  Industrial  Materials 
Division  as  Vice-President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Central  Region.  He  has  been  with  Owens- 
Corning  since  graduation,  mostly  in  sales. 


1967  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults, 
held  in  Los  Angeles.  He  was  also  speaker 
at  the  12th  annual  benefit  dinner  for  the 
Swedish  Covenant  Hospital  in  Chicago. 

David  D.  Parker  is  Division  Traffic  Man- 
ager with  New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co., 
37  Broadway,  Arlington,  Mass. 

1946 

Paul  R.  Green,  a  resident  of  Westport, 
Conn.,  is  President  of  Intercontinental 
Publications,  Inc.,  Stamford. 

Alfred  I.  Miranda,  a  TV  executive,  is  Di- 
rector of  Client  Relations  with  CBS  Tele- 
vision Stations.  His  home  address:  8  Pad- 
dock Rd.,  Portchester,  N.  Y.  10573. 

Gerald  Stanley  Ogan  is  Vice-President 
of  A.  E.  Ogan,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  Bak- 
ers Prepared  Mixes,  1  Donut  Dr.,  Ran- 
dolph. Mass. 

1947 

Peter  Brownell,  an  engineer  at  Fram 
Corp.,  has  taken  on  the  duties  of  Class 
Agent  for  the  University  Fund.  He  prom- 
ises all  classmates  that  they  will  be  hearing 
from  him  shortly.  Pete  is  Past  President 
of  Ducks  Unlimited. 

Roger  S.  Everett  has  been  appointed 
Controller  of  the  Metallurgical  Materials 
Division  of  Texas  Instruments,  Inc..  At- 
tleboro.  He  joined  the  firm  in  1956,  be- 
coming Control  Administrator  for  the 
Metallurgical  Group  in  1962.  He  and  his 
wife  have  two  daughters,  one  a  Sophomore 
in  high  school  and  the  other  a  Freshman 
at  Plymouth  State  College. 

John  H.  Fooks  is  General  Manager  of 
the  Range  Division  with  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.,  Mansfield,  O.  Jack  also 
lives  in  Mansfield  and  can  be  reached  at 
P.O.  Box  234. 

Robert  W.  Whipple  is  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partment   of    Commerce,    Environmental 


WILLIAM  W.  MELLOR  '46  is  active  in  "Club  In- 
ternationale" as  Regional  Managing  Director  of 
this  notional  association  of  local  vacation  clubs. 
The  Rhode  Island  Chapter  he  organized  in  1966 
has  500  members.  Mellor  is  also  on  the  Lions' 
District  Governors'  Cabinet  as  Zone  Chairman 
and  lives  in  East  Greenwich. 


Science  Services  Administration,  Rock- 
ville,  Md.  In  a  recent  note  to  Alumni 
House  he  listed  his  title  as  Supervisory 
Mathematician,  and  added,  "Very  little 
supervising." 

Ramon  J.  Elias  was  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  recent  Cleveland  Design  Conference. 
He  described  the  community's  style  in  in- 
terior design  as  one  of  "opulent  conserva- 
tism," adding:  "There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween Cleveland's  country  clubs  and  its 
funeral  parlors,  except  that  people  may 
be  more  pick-led  in  one  than  in  the  other." 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elias  are  Directors  of  De- 
zign  House  II,  at  1220  Huron  Rd.  Their 
previous  quarters  were  in  the  "old  Dean- 
ery," torn  down  the  first  of  the  year,  and 
63,000  people  had  visited  them  there.  The 
two  Dezign  Houses  have  provided  head- 
quarters for  the  Cleveland  Brown  Club. 

1948 

Dr.  Maurice  J.  Mountain  is  in  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (In- 
ternational Security  Affairs)  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  He  is  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Military  Assistance  Policy  Review. 

Maury  R.  Brown  has  joined  Colonial 
Board  Company  of  Boston  as  Director  of 
Corporate  Planning  and  Development.  He 
had  been  with  the  firm  earlier  in  his  career, 
during  the  planning,  construction,  and 
opening  of  the  company's  subsidiary  mill 
in  Covington,  Tenn. 

John  S.  Frey  is  Managing  Attorney  for 
IBM  in  Armonk,  N.  Y.  His  home  address 
is  Guard  Hill  Rd.,  Bedford  Village,  N.  Y. 

Kenneth  P.  Blake,  Jr.,  Librarian  at 
Colby  College,  represented  Brown  at  the 
inauguration  of  Thomas  Hedley  Reynolds 
as  President  of  Bates  College  last  fall. 

Colin  E.  MacKay  is  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Colby  College.  His  address:  RFD 
#2,  Oakland,  Me.  04963. 


1949 

Dr.  John  Bennett,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  newly-created  post  of  Man- 
ager of  Management  Appraisal  with  At- 
lantic Richfield  Co.  He  went  to  his  new 
position  from  the  Boston  firm  of  Rohrer, 
Hibler,  and  Replogle,  management  con- 
sulting firm,  with  which  he  had  been  as- 
sociated since  1961. 

Harry  Brown,  Manager  of  the  Dallas 
and  Houston  office  of  McGraw-Hill,  was 
the  main  speaker  at  a  recent  series  of 
market-coordinated  programs  for  Fort 
Worth  sales  and  marketing  executives.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Indus- 
trial Advertisers,  the  Dallas  Sales  and 
Marketing  Executives,  and  the  Dallas  Ath- 
letic Club. 

Marvin  Cohen,  a  design  engineer,  is 
serving  as  Senior  Group  Engineer  with 
The  Boeing  Co.,  Commercial  Airplane  Di- 
vision, Seattle,  Wash. 

Ernest  W.  Corner  is  a  newly-appointed 
Vice-President  in  charge  of  sales  for  the 
Bergen-Paterson  Pipesupport  Corp.,  Wood 
Ridge,  N.  J. 

John  E.  Kelly  is  with  IBM  as  Assistant 
to  the  District  Manager  for  Sales  in  New 
York  City. 

John  B.  Ellington  is  with  the  Harvard 
Trust  Company  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as 
Personnel  Administration  Manager. 

Belatedly,  we  report  that  Dr.  J.  Harry 
Hill  of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  spent  the  last 
Carberry  Day,  Friday  the  13th  of  October, 
picking  23  barrels  of  potatoes.  He  was  on 
vacation  in  Maine  and  enjoyed  the  labor, 
although  he  said  professionals  average 
more  than  100  barrels  a  day  and  even  high 
school  girls  between  60  and  70.  But  the 
point  is  that  Dr.  Hill  endorsed  later  over 
to  the  Carberry  Fund  his  pay  check  for 
$5.75. 

Alfred  Buckley,  Jr.,  is  listed  in  the  Di- 
rectory of  Phi  Gamma  Delta  fraternity  as 
the  alumni  adviser  of  the  Brown  Chapter. 


HARRY  I.  BROWN  '49,  who  has  been  Southwest 
Regional  Manager  of  McGraw-Hill  Publicotions, 
has  been  named  to  the  newly-created  post  of 
Associate  Publisher  of  "Postgraduate  Medicine." 
He  has  been  with  McGraw-Hill  for  15  years. 
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1950 

Harry  S.  Wcstcott.  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Jamestown,  R,  I.,  has  been 
named  Siipetinlendent  in  Stilualc,  R.  I. 
He  will  assume  his  new  position  no  later 
than  July  I.  Harry  is  a  former  President 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Hdiication  Associa- 
tion and  the  R.  I.  I-'lemenlary  School  Prin- 
cipal's Association. 

Daniel  1.  Murphy  is  the  new  Sales  Man- 
ager with  Gar-Kenyon  Instrmnents,  Inc., 
Danbury,  Conn.  He  formerly  managed  the 
Murphy  Co.,  manufacturers'  representa- 
tives in  California. 

Robert  I .  Hrotherton  has  been  promoted 
to  Assistant  Vice-President  of  the  rnvcst- 
mcnt  Department  with  First  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Fvanston,  111.  Bob  is  a 
graduate  of  the  National  Trust  School  and 
the  Municipal  Bond  Club  of  Chicago. 

I  honias  J.  Brown  has  taken  on  added 
responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion for  Retarded  Children. 

Donald  C.  Hutchison  is  serving  as  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  with  Springfield  Gas 
Light  Co.  Don  formerly  served  as  Man- 
ager of  the  Greater  Springfield  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  was  affiliated  with 
Home  Builders  Association  of  Greater 
Springfield. 

Lloyd  W.  Cali  is  Director  of  the  Auto- 
din  Program  with  Philco  Corp.,  working 
out  of  the  Communications  and  Electron- 
ics Division,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

Robert  F..  Dobrzynski  is  a  section  head 
in  the  Aerospace  Division  with  Honey- 
well, Inc.,  Minneapolis. 

Lewis  D.  Fmerson.  Jr.,  is  with  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Aircraft  as  a  Project  Engineer. 
Home  base  is  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Dr.  Burton  C.  Staugaard  is  living  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  while  he  is  engaged  in 
research  as  a  Postdoctoral  Fellow  at  Van- 
derbilt's  medical  school.  "I  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  classmates  in  the  area," 
he  writes.  He's  at  3004  Blakemore  Ave., 
Nashville,  with  Mrs.  Staugaard,  and  their 
four  children. 

Malcolm  Niedner,  in  the  advertising 
business,  is  Vice-President  with  Harper- 
■■Xllantic  Sales,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

William  C.  Peckham  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Board  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Bill  is 
Executive  Vice-President  of  Peckham  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  road  materials  and  contract- 
ing company.  He  has  been  an  otlicer  of 
the  White  Plains  Community  Chest  and 
United  Fund  and  is  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity Club. 

Giles  B.  Powell  has  been  promoted  to 
Ciuidance  Counselor  at  the  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Institute,  Essex,  Mass.  He  has 
taught  at  the  school  for  nine  years.  Giles 
holds  a  Master's  degree  from  Salem  State 
Teachers  College.  He  is  a  widower  with 
three  children. 

Jack  Schreiber,  our  Vice-President,  has 
his  law  olfice  at  808  Union  Trust  Bldg. 
He  earned  his  LL.B.  from  Boston  Univer- 
sity in  1965. 

1951 
George  Parker,  President  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive  Officer   of  the    Parker   Pen   Com- 
pany, became  a  Trustee  of  Beloit  College 


RICHARD  E.  LOW  '50  has  gone  to  Cincinnoli 
following  promotion  by  The  Philip  Corey  Mfg 
Company.  He  is  in  charge  of  o  field  sales  or- 
ganization as  Soles  Manager  for  Industrial  and 
Insulation  Products.  With  Corey  since  1951,  he 
had  been  Sales  Manager  in  Memphis. 


at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  is  a  Fellow  of 
Lake  Forest  Academy  and  a  member  of 
the  Archaeological  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. He  also  serves  as  a  Director  of  the 
Merchant's  and  Savings  Bank  of  Janesville, 
Wis.,  and  Career  Academy,  Inc.,  of  Mil- 
waukee; he  is  President  and  Trustee  of  the 
Janesville  Foundation.  The  year  after  he 
graduated  from  Brown,  Parker  received 
his  Master's  from  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. Mrs.  Parker  is  the  former  Nancy 
Bauhan  P'5I:  they  have  four  children. 

Daniel  M.  Pilot  is  another  classmate 
who  has  made  it  to  the  top.  He's  Pres- 
ident of  E.  E.  M.  Dunlop  of  230  5th  Ave., 
New  York  City,  vinyl  tile  importer  and 
seller. 

Denis  G.  Sullivan  is  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

John  J.  Little  has  been  named  an  As- 
sistant Vice-President  at  the  Fiduciary 
Trust  Co.,  New  York  City.  He  has  been 
with  the  bank  since  1961  as  a  securities 
analyst  and  research  oflicer. 

Ralph  Dupont,  New  London  attorney, 
has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Dempsey 
to  the  Commission  on  the  Revision  of  Pro- 
bate Laws.  A  former  member  of  the  New 
London  Board  of  Education,  he  is  one  of 
six  appointees  to  the  commission. 

Frank  J.  Centazzo  is  Chairman  of  Ihc 
Housing  Authority  in  Bristol.   R.  I. 

1952 

Norman  Davidson,  formerly  an  account 
executive  with  the  investment  banking 
firm  of  BIyth  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  more  re- 
cently an  Assistant  Vice-President  of  IFT 
Securities  Corp.,  has  joined  the  Institu- 
tional Department  of  Auchincloss,  Parker 
&  Redpath,  members  of  the  New  York 
Slock  Exchange.  During  nine  years  with 
Blylh  and  I  EC,  Norm,  a  writer  and  lec- 
turer on  investment  topics,  worked  closely 


J.  RAY  TOPPER  '52,  Manager  of  Marketing  in 
the  Lamp  Metals  ond  Components  Department  of 
General  Electric's  Lomp  Division,  will  be  Man- 
ager of  a  new  business  section — lomp  ond  elec- 
tronic parts.  He  will  direct  engineering,  manu- 
facturing, and  marketing  from  Cleveland. 


with  financial  institutions  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals in  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  their  investment  programs.  He  has 
recently  been  elected  to  the  National  Panel 
of  the   American   Arbitration   Association. 

Lester  L.  Halpern  is  heading  up  a  new 
Mayor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Budgets 
and  Finance  in  Holyoke,  Mass.  Les  re- 
ceived his  M.B.A.  from  Cornell  Business 
School  in  1954.  A  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bar,  he  received  his  training  in 
law  at  Western  New  England  College. 
Currently,  he's  a  certified  public  account- 
ant with  an  oflice  at  300  High  St..  Hol- 
yoke. 

Allyn  W.  Smith  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  Executive  Vice-President 
for  William  E.  Wright  &  Sons  Co.,  West 
Warren,  Mass.  In  his  new  position,  Al  suc- 
ceeds his  father,  who  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1966  had  been  associated  with 
Wright's  for  27  years. 

J.  Ray  Topper's  new  post  with  General 
Electric  follows  a  reorganization  in  its 
Lamp  Metals  and  Components  Depart- 
ment to  provide  a  business  section  for 
each  of  its  major  product  lines,  bringing 
authority  and  responsibility  "closer  to  the 
action,"  the  release  from  Cleveland  said. 
Topper's  section  deals  with  lamp  and  elec- 
tronic parts,  and  he's  in  charge  of  engi- 
neering, manufacturing,  and  marketing.  He 
joined  GE  immediately  after  graduation, 
working  first  in  Lynn.  Now  he  lives  in 
Mentor,  O.,  with  his  wife  and  their  four 
children. 

Arky  Gonzales  continues  to  publish  at 
a  ferocious  pace.  He  had  a  feature  in  the 
January  Saga  on  the  Army's  Jungle  War- 
fare School  in  Panama,  plus  a  two-part 
series  on  treatment  of  Viet  Nam's  POW's 
by  Hanoi  in  Overseas  Weekly. 

William  L.  DeProsse,  Jr.,  is  a  manage- 
ment intern  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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1953 

The  Reunion  Committee  has  been  ac- 
tive, holding  several  meetings  in  Prov- 
idence. It  looks  as  though  the  15th  will  be 
a  whopper!  Early  informal  returns  show  a 
very  favorable  response  for  the  Com- 
mencement Week  End.  A  mailing  is  being 
prepared  for  mailing  to  all  classmates. 

Philip  H.  Palamountain  has  been  pro- 
moted to  Vice-President  with  the  First  Na- 
tional Granite  Bank,  Augusta,  Me.  He 
manages  the  bank's  computer  services.  He 
and  Geraldine  and  their  three  children  live 
at  20  Ridgewood  Dr. 

Robert  J.  McKenna,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Politics  and  Philosophy  at  Salve  Regina 
College,  has  been  appointed  to  two  politi- 
cal positions  in  Rhode  Island.  He  will 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Ad- 
visory Council  and  as  Coordinator  of  the 
new  Student  Action  program,  providing 
for  the  internship  of  two  R.  1.  students 
each  week  in  the  Washington  office  of 
Representative  Robert  O.  Tiernan, 


SHELDON   P.   SIEGEL  '56 

In  Educational  TV 

THE  Lehigh  Valley  Educational  Tele- 
vision Corporation  has  elected  Sheldon 
P.  Siegel  '56  its  Executive  Vice-President. 
He  continues  as  General  Manager  of 
WLVT-TV,  Channel  39,  with  studios  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  station  serves  more 
than  a  million  viewers  in  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  ( Allentown-Bethlehem-Eas- 
ton),  having  gone  on  the  air  in  September, 
1965,  as  the  100th  National  Educational 
Television  Affiliate.  Siegel  had  been  with 
the  corporation  since  the  previous  Septem- 
ber. 

Siegel  had  been  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  from 
1961  to  1964  as  Station  Manager  and  Pro- 
gram Director  for  KAET-TV.  While  in  the 
Southwest,  he  had  been  Secretary-Treas- 
urer of  the  Phoenix  Brown  Club  and  a  Re- 
gional Agent  for  the  Brown  University 
Fund.  KAET-TV  is  affiliated  with  Arizona 
State  University. 
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1954 

Douglas  L.  Turner,  City  Editor,  Special 
Projects,  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
has  been  appointed  to  a  Professional  Jour- 
nalism Fellowship  at  Stanford  University. 
He  is  one  of  four  journalists  in  the  United 
States  named  to  take  part  in  a  new  program 
there  for  news  executives  from  Apr.  1  to 
June  7.  It  is  funded  in  part  by  the  Ford 
Foundation.  Prior  to  his  appointment  as 
City  Editor  in  1964,  Doug  served  as  a 
State  Capitol  correspondent  and  as  Acting 
Financial  Editor. 

Philip  L.  Nash  has  been  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of  Oil 
Heating  Service  Managers.  He  is  General 
Manager  and  Service  Manager  for  Alvin 
Hollis  &  Co.,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Thomas  P.  Plumber  has  joined  the 
Chestnut  Hill  office  of  R.  M.  Bradley  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Massachuetts  real  estate  firm. 
He  moved  to  this  position  from  H.  G. 
Christie  Real  Estate,  oldest  and  largest 
realty   firm   in   the   Bahamas.   In   his   new 


McKendall's  Films 


HULL  House  Association  in  Chicago  on 
Jan.  28  opened  its  new  Film  Center 
as  part  of  its  strong,  diversified  creative 
arts  program.  Its  Director  is  David  Mc- 
Kendall  '54,  whose  films  have  been  shown 
extensively  for  universities,  museums,  and 
film  societies  throughout  the  country.  He 
had  previously  been  associated  with  Hull 
House  as  film  director  in  residence  at  the 
Association's  Art  and  Music  Camp  in  East 
Troy,  Wis.,  in  1966  and  1967.  He  was  also 
Director  at  the  University  of  Michigan's 
Creative  Arts  Festival  last  year  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin's  Summer  Arts 
Festival. 

Though  McKendall's  interest  in  motion 
pictures  attended  most  of  his  35  years,  his 
active  involvement  began  in  1961  when  he 
pioneered  a  program  at  New  Trier  High 
School  in  Illinois  while  he  was  teaching 
there.  He  taught  this  innovative  course  for 
the  next  five  years,  attracting  the  attention 
not  only  of  students  but  of  educational 
leaders,  as  the  film  gained  a  place  in  the 
high  school  curriculum  as  a  contemporary 
art  form.  News  stories  in  the  national 
press  told  of  his  approach,  which  demands 
total  involvement  of  cast  and  crew  in  an 
intense  learning  experience. 

The  working  title  of  a  new  book  is  A 
Natural  Way  to  View  Film,  and  at  least 
one  article,  "The  Puppetmasters,"  has  also 
appeared. 

McKendall  has  created  six  films,  three 
of  which  are  in  progress:  "Bike  Day," 
"Skateboard  Fantasy,"  "Gateless  Gate," 
"Seedpod,"  "Water,"  and  "Will  the  Circle 
Be  Unbroken?"  They  have  been  used  as 
course  material  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, Wesleyan,  and  Evanston  High.  They 
have  also  been  exhibited  at  a  number  of 
film  festivals,  and  he  has  lectured  on  cam- 
puses and  of!  on  film-making  and  viewing. 
Through  his  initiative,  several  universities 
and  schools  have  developed  cinema  pro- 
grams and  film-making  units. 


position,  Tom  will  specialize  in  residential 
properties  south  and  west  of  Boston. 

Constantine  L.  Berdos,  a  financial  spe- 
cialist, is  an  accountant,  Controller's  staff, 
with  Submarine  Signal  Division  of  Ray- 
theon in  Portsmouth,  R.  I. 

Nicholas  C.  Siotka  is  Senior  Account- 
ant with  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Clarence  C.  Barksdale,  Vice-President 
of  Commercial  Banking  with  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  St.  Louis,  has  been  named 
head  of  its  National  Accounts  Division. 
He  will  be  responsible  for  relationships 
with  national  companies  headquartered  in 
St.  Louis  and  throughout  the  country. 

Dr.  Serafino  J.  Fusco  is  a  staff  engineer 
with  General  Electric  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
assigned  to  the  Ordnance  Dept. 

1955 

Arnold  Biderman,  Controller  for  Mr. 
Donut,  an  international  chain  of  fran- 
chised  coffee  and  "donut"  shops,  has  been 
promoted  to  Vice-President.  He  now  has 
control  for  the  over-all  accounting  and  fi- 
nancial functions  of  the  corporation. 

Willis  H.  Riccio  has  been  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Rhode  Island.  A  member  of  the  bar  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  Georgetown  Law 
School  graduate  currently  is  Senior  Trials 
Attorney  for  the  United  States  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission's  Boston  Re- 
gional Office. 

William  L.  Payne  is  attending  the  grad- 
uate school  of  Oceanography  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island. 

Donald  L.  Dalbec  is  Eastern  Regional 
Training  Supervisor  for  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  at 
the  center  in  Willow  Grove,  Pa.  He  lives 
in  Doylestown. 


DAVID  McKENDAll  '54 
BROWN  ALUMNI  MONTHLY 


ALAN  L.  LAUBER  '55,  promoted  by  HofFmann- 
La  Roche,  Inc.,  of  Nutley,  N.  J.,  Is  the  new 
BucJget  Director.  With  on  M.S. A.  from  Columbia, 
he  joined  the  pharmaceutical-chemical  firm  in 
1957  and  has  been   Financial  Planning  Manager. 


1956 

John  A.  Worsley,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History  at  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute, 
is  a  doctoral  candidate  at  Clark  University. 

William  D.  Pringle  has  been  appointed 
an  Assistant  Vice-President  of  Frank  B. 
Hall  &  Co.,  international  insurance  brokers, 
New  York  City.  Formerly  an  account 
supervisor,  he  has  been  associated  with 
the  firm  since  1964.  Bill  and  his  wife  and 
two  children  reside  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Paul  A.  Oberbeck  has  been  admitted  as 
a  General  Partner  of  Hallgarten  &  Co., 
117-year-old  New  York  investment  bank- 
ing firm.  He  joined  the  company  in  1961 
and  has  been  a  member  of  its  Corporate 
Finance  Department. 

Anthony  P.  Randazzo  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  2nd  Vice-Pres- 
ident in  the  Metropolitan  Department  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  N.A.  He  had 
been  Assistant  Treasurer.  Tony  is  doing 
graduate  work  at  N.Y.U. 

Donald  M.  Crann  is  Assistant  Manager, 
Supply  &  Distribution  Dept.,  Mobil  Oil 
Co.,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

David  S.  Evans  is  working  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  as  a  sales  engineer  with  Spec- 
tra Physics,  Inc. 

George  S.  Kirkpatrick  was  appointed 
Manager  of  the  Connecticut  offices  of  Es- 
tabrook  &  Co.,  Oct.  1.  His  new  home  ad- 
dress: 28  Latimer  Lane,  Simsbury,  Conn. 

William  A.  Wescott  is  Assistant  Trust 
Officer  with  National  Newark  &  Essex 
Bank,  Newark,  N.  J.  Bill  is  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Red  Bank 
YMCA. 

1957 

Joseph  Carnabuci,  former  E.\ecuti\e  Di- 
rector of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
North  Attleboro,  has  become  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bar.  He  was  grad- 
uated in  June  from  Suffolk  University  Law 
School. 

Peter  R.  Lehner  reports  that  he   is  "in 


Ihc  shoe  business."  Actually,  he  is  Pres- 
ident of  the  Lynn  Innersole  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
Edward  B.  Mclean  is  a  first-year  res- 
ident in  ophthalmology  al  Yale-New  Haven 
Hospital. 

1958 

William  L.  Silvert  is  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physics  at  Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. He  was  a  Research  Associate  in 
Physics  at  Michigan  State  from  Scplemher, 
1964  to  July,  1966,  after  which  he  spent  a 
year  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  E.xchange  Scholar. 
Bill  earned  his  Ph.D.  in  Physics  at  Brown 
in  1965  and  was  married  on  Apr.  3  of  the 
same  year  to  Diane  Marie  Powell,  a  doc- 
toral candidate  in  Psychology  at  Mich- 
igan State. 

Thomas  P.  Develin  is  an  account  execu- 
tive with  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  & 
Smith  in  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa.  He  lives  in 
Cherry  Hill,  N.  J. 

Manuel  Kyriakakis  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  law  firm  of  Horvitz  &  Hor- 
vitz,  7  North  Main  St.,  Fall  River. 

William  H.  Tozier  has  been  admitted  as 
a  General  Partner  of  Hallgarten  &  Co., 
117-year-old  New  York  investment  firm. 
He  joined  the  firm  in  1961  and  for  the 
past  four  years  had  served  as  managing 
representative  of  the  company's  London 
office. 

Edward  J.  Flattau  has  been  appointed 
regional  correspondent  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  the  Northeastern  Division  of 
United  Press  International.  His  beat  will 
include  New  England  and  New  York  State. 
Donald  P.  Higgins  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Agency  Services  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Mutual  Agents  Association  of 
New  England.  He  has  had  seven  years'  in- 
surance industry  experience,  starting  his 
career  as  a  claims  representative  in  San 
Francisco. 

William  F.  Gleason,  Jr..  has  been  named 
as  Assistant  Secretary  and  Tax  Counsel  for 
the  Continental  Insurance  Companies.  A 
graduate  of  Cornell  Law  and  the  New 
York  University  Law  School,  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  New  York  County  Lawyers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Alfred  M.  Chapman  is  in  his  first  year 
as  a  member  of  the  Classics  Language  De- 
partment at  Episcopal  Academy,  Merion, 
Pa. 

Theodore  P.  Cohen  has  been  named 
Vice-President,  Counsel,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Franklin  Corp.,  New  York  City,  a 
publicly-owned  small-business  investment 
company  associated  with  the  Franklin  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Martin  Wolman,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  School  of  Law  at 
Berkeley,  has  joined  the  Hartford  law  firm 
of  Day,  Berry,  and  Howard.  He  had  been 
on  the  legal  staff  of  the  ConnecticiU  Bank 
&  Trust  Co. 

1959 

Robert  S.  Rogers,  Jr.,  has  been  with  the 
Harkness  Ballet  for  some  time,  previously 
as  pianist.  He  has,  however,  been  pro- 
moted to  the  post  of  conductor.  The 
Harkness  company,  which  enjoyed  a  fine 
critical  reception  during  its  New  York 
season  last  fall,  is  now   on  the  road.  Bob 


BRUNO  MODICA  '59  has  been  appointed  to  a 
new  post  in  the  International  Division  of  Dia- 
mond Shamrock  Corporation  as  Manager-Italy. 
He  will  be  responsible  for  all  Diamond  business 
activities  in  Italy,  including  new  business  devel- 
opments, expanding  export  sales,  and  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  Italian  affiliate,  Tramat 
S.p.A.,  Torino.  He  is  o  native  of  Genoa  who 
took  graduate  work  at  Stanford  and  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  Foreign  Trade.  He  had  been 
Product  Manager-Europe  for  Johns  Monville. 


got   home   to   Atlanta    for   the    Christmas 
holidays. 

Paul  Hayes  Fuller  left  the  country  Dec. 
12  on  an  American  Red  Cross  assignment 
in  South  Viet  Nam.  He  is  Assistant  Field 
Director  in  the  organization's  Service  at 
Military  Installations  program.  He  joined 
the  Red  Cross  last  year  after  employment 
by  both  the  Boston  Globe  and  Uncle  Sam. 

Robert  P.  Kasper  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Development  Department  as  a  Process 
Development  Engineer  at  Geigy  Chemical 
Corporation's  manufacturing  plant  in  Cran- 
ston. He  and  Adrienne  have  one  child. 
Susan,  1 1  months  old. 

Thomas  N.  Crater,  former  buyer  for 
boutiques  at  Rich's,  Atlanta,  has  joined 
John  Wanamaker  as  Fashion  Director.  Tom 
also  had  been  with  Joseph  Home  Co., 
Pittsburgh  as  Merchandise  Manager. 

Bruce  S.  McCabe  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  as  a  reporter. 

Robert  A.  Hastings  has  been  named  an 
Associate  Editor  of  the  Lynn  Item,  a  paper 
he  has  served  as  State  House  Correspond- 
ent since  1965.  He  has  been  with  the  paper 
for  eight  years. 

Frank  D.  Toohey,  Jr.,  is  Manager  of 
Data-Processing  for  Alphanumeric,  Inc., 
Lake  Success,  N.  Y. 

Capt.  Craig  D.  Elliott,  USAF,  is  on 
duty  at  Nakhon  Phanom  Royal  Thai  AFB, 
Thailand. 

1960 
"La  Lista  Bel  Giorno"  by  Alvin  Curran 
was  one  of  the  compositions  played  last 
fall  at  a  Salonkonzert  in  Berlin,  the  pro- 
gram of  which  was  received  recently  by 
Prof.  Arlan  R.  Coolidge.  The  concert  was 
given   by   the   Musica   Elettronica  Viva  of 
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EDWARD  P.  ROEDEMA  '60  has  been  appointed 
Manager  of  Markeiing  Administration  and  Re- 
search with  the  Overseas  Housewares  Department 
of  General  Electric.  He's  been  with  the  overseas 
operation  as  business  planning  specialist. 

Rome,  and  the  composer  wa.s  also  one  of 
the  performers. 

S.  K.  Oberbeck  is  one  of  three  newsmen 
awarded  an  Alicia  Patterson  Fund  fellow- 
ship to  travel  and  study  for  a  year  in  Eu- 
rope. He  plans  to  take  a  leave  of  absence 
as  Books  Editor  of  Ncwsn-eek  to  visit  ma- 
jor European  cities  and  investigate  the  in- 
teraction between  technology  and  the  state. 

Peter  B.  Sweet  has  been  promoted  to 
Assistant  Vice-President  with  the  Fidelity 
Bank,  Philadelphia.  He  joined  it  shortly 
after  graduation,  becoming  Assistant  Treas- 
urer in  1965.  Pete  is  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Division,  Corporate  Depart- 
ment. 

George  M.  Dix,  after  a  period  of  being 
constantly  on  the  move,  has  a  "somewhat" 
permanent  address:  104  Pinewood  Dr.. 
Bloomington,  Ind.  He  had  special  thanks 
for  "some  angel  in  the  Alumni  Office  who 
sent  me  the  Alumni  Monthly  last  year 
while  I  was  in  Paris." 

Kenneth  A.  Bell,  3rd,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  Assistant  Vice-President  at  United 
California  Bank's  Los  Angeles  headquar- 
ters, where  he  serves  in  the  National  Di- 
vision. Ken  has  completed  specialized 
studies  at  the  American  Institute  of  Bank- 
ing, educational  wing  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association. 

H.  Russell  Preston,  Jr.,  was  designated 
a  C.P.C.U.  at  the  autumn  meeting  of  tlie 
Chartered  Property  and  Casualty  Under- 
writers" society  in  San  Francisco.  Russ  is 
Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  insurance  firm 
of  Preston  &  Olmstead,  Springfield. 

Jeffrey  R.  Dow  is  General  Manager  and 
E.xecutive  Vice-President  with  John  Frede- 
rick Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Stanley  Woolf  has  been  named  a  Senior 
Scientist  at  Arcon  Corporation,  Wakefield, 
Mass.  He  had  been  with  Technical  Opera- 
tions, Inc.,  in  Burlington.  Mass.,  where  he 
concentrated  on  "Monte  Carlo  calcula- 
tions of  the  scattering  of  nuclear  radiation 
in  physical  models"   (to  quote  the  Arcon 


news  release).  Last  summer  he  lectured  at 
the  Kansas  University  Suinmer  Institute 
on  the  applications  of  the  Monte  Carlo 
method  to  solve  radiation  transport  prob- 
lems. Woolf  and  his  family  live  in  Chelms- 
ford, Mass. 

Dr.  William  R.  Beckwith  is  at  Lankenau 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia  as  Senior  Med- 
ical Resident,  his  title  until  July  1. 

Thomas  M.  Churchill  is  General  Man- 
ager at  radio  station  KRFM  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Ira  Schneider  has  spent  the  last  five 
years  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where 
he  has  secured  a  Master's  and  is  only  "a 
thesis  away"  from  his  doctorate.  Right 
now  he's  switched  from  academia  to  the 
wacky  world  of  "underground"  films.  He 
has  made  a  bunch  of  them,  including  some 
prizewinners.  The  prize  for  most  provoca- 
tive title  goes  to  "The  Frantic  Pedantic 
Semantic  Antic."  Most  recent  release:  "I'd 
Rather  be  Half-Right  than  Vice-President." 

Ralph  E.  Hamil,  a  Vice-Consul  with  the 
U.S.  Consulate  General,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Montreal  to  the  Consulate  at 
Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad. 

Kenneth  R.  Madden  is  Treasurer  and 
Sales  Manager  with  the  H.  T.  Madden  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Boston. 

Martin  B.  Sloate,  a  stock  broker,  is 
Manager  of  Steiner  Rouse  &  Co.,  725 
Third  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Andrew  Von  Dervvies  is  International 
Sales  Representative  for  Europe  and  the 
Middle  Fast  for  Goodrich-Gulf  Chemicals, 
Inc. 

John  C.  Wolff,  Jr.,  is  Administrative  As- 
sistant to  the  Director  of  the  Rural  Child 
Care  Project,  Kentucky  Child  Welfare  Re- 
search Foundation,  Inc. 

1961 

Capt.  Irving  M.  Allen  finished  Boston 
University  Medical  School  in  1965.  did  a 
one-year  internship  at  the  Marion  Count\ 
Hospital.  Indianapolis,  joined  the  Army  in 
July  of  1966,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
Canal  Zone  last  fall.  He  and  Betty  have 
one  child,  Donnie  20  months. 

Stephen  M.  Nassau  is  associated  with 
the  Washington,  D.  C,  law  firm  of  Landis, 
Cohen  &  Singman,  following  service  as 
attorney-adviser  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Richard  S.  Sharf  is  a  Research  Assist- 
ant in  Counseling  Psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  where  he  expects  his 
Ph.D.  in  August. 

Arthur  M.  Roth  has  been  promoted  to 
be  Manager  of  the  Southern  New  England 
Telephone  Company's  Hamden  (Conn.) 
office.  Joining  the  company  in  1966,  he 
was  a  staff  assistant  in  New  Haven  at  the 
lime  of  his  new  appointment. 

Lt.  S.  James  O'Hare.  USN,  reports  that 
his  second  son,  Richard  Charles,  was  two 
years  old  last  Oct.  20.  Our  classmate's  ad- 
dress: Quarters  I,  Annadiv  N.  SR  DC, 
Annapolis,  Md.  21402.  He  is  the  new 
Supply  Officer  at  the  Annapolis  Division, 
Naval  Ship  Research  and  Development 
Center. 

Ross  A.  Giunla  is  General  Manager  of 
the  Town  House,  a  restaurant  in  Clear- 
water, Fla, 

Richard  Kalzive,  an  attorney,  is  Assist- 


ant Counsel  with  the  While  Plains  Urban 
Renewal  Agency,  While  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Howard  M.  Myers,  attorney,  is  tax  an- 
alyst for  Hooker  Chemical  Corp.  in  Ni- 
agara Falls,  N.  Y. 

1962 

Capt.  Thomas  W.  Noy,  USAF,  received 
orders  in  December  for  his  next  assign- 
ment, which  will  be  with  a  radar  evalua- 
tion squadron  in  Germany.  He  expects  to 
be  there  for  three  years.  He'd  been  in 
Alaska  for  the  past  year,  serving  as  Elec- 
tronics Duties  Officer  but  with  "20  addi- 
tional duties." 

Leonard  J.  Charney  is  associated  with 
the  Legal  Department  of  Columbia  Pic- 
tures, New   York  City.   Since   graduation. 


RICHARD  W.  ROBERTS,  Ph.D.  '60,  is  the  new 
Manager  of  the  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory 
at  General  Electric's  Research  and  Development 
Center  in  restructuring  of  its  components  for 
technical  work  in  materials  science  and  engi- 
neering at  Schenectady.  He  had  headed  a  branch 
dealing  with  structures  and  reactions  there. 

Aid  from  Iodine 

DR.  Richard  W.  Robi  rts.  Ph.D.  '60,  has 
helped  move  iodine  out  of  the  medi- 
cine cabinet  and  into  the  space  age.  The 
Brunonian  has  discovered  that  iodine,  when 
used  as  a  base  for  a  new  family  of  lubri- 
cants, will  permit  titanium,  stainless  steel, 
and  other  metals  which  were  formerly  con- 
sidered "unlubricable"  to  be  used  for  mov- 
ing parts  in  machinery. 

Titanium,  though  famous  as  the  "space 
age  metal"  because  it  has  the  strength  of 
steel  with  half  the  weight,  has  found  only 
limited  uses  in  mechanical  devices  be- 
cause of  its  resistance  to  lubrication. 

Dr.  Roberts  has  been  Manager  of  the 
Structures  and  Reactions  Branch  at  the 
General  Electric  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center,  Schenectady.  As  the  result 
of  January  reorganization  in  R&D,  he  be- 
came Manager  of  the  Physical  Chemistry 
Laboratory.  He  joined  GE  in  I960  and 
has  made  important  contributions  to  the 
study  of  surface  chemistry,  lubrication,  and 
ultrahigh-vacuum  techniques. 
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Len  has  received  an  LL.H.  and  LI,.M.  from 
New  York  University  School  of  Law.  Prior 
to  joining  CoUinihia  Pictures,  he  was  an 
associate  attorney  with  the  Criminal  Branch 
of  Legal  Aid  Society,  also  in  N.  Y. 

Michael  French  has  been  an  electrical 
engineer  with  Potter  Instrument  Co,,  Plain- 
view,  N,  Y..  for  the  past  three  years. 

Stephen  R.  Rosenthal,  who  has  special- 
ized in  management  consulting,  is  Senior 
Operations  Research  Consultant,  working 
out  of  the  Ollice  of  the  Mayor,  250  Broad- 
uay,  New  York  City. 

Stephen  M.  Pizer  earned  his  Ph.D.  in 
.Applications  of  Computers  at  Harvard  in 
luly.  his  research  being  in  the  medical  area. 
Last  fall  he  started  teaching  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  as  Assistant 
Professor  of  Information  Science, 

Harold  ().  Roy  has  been  promoted  to 
Employment  Supervisor  with  United  States 
Envelope,  Springfield,  Mass.  He  has  done 
graduate  work  at  Kansas  State  University 
and  is  working  toward  an  M.B.A.  degree  at 
Western  New  England  College. 

Henry  B.  Biller,  who  earned  his  Ph.D. 
last  fall,  is  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Psy- 
chology Department  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

Kiniberly  Bush,  Jr.,  who  received  his 
Master's  from  Syracuse  in  June,  is  work- 
ing for  his  Ph.D.  at  UCLA. 

Peter  D.  Cook  is  a  Department  Man- 
ager with  Sears  &  Roebuck  Co.,  Chulo 
Vista,  Calif.  92010. 

Frank  T.  Donaldson  also  is  on  the  West 
Coast,  working  in  industrial  real  estate 
sales  with  Damon  Raike  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Thomas  F.  Lasko  is  a  graduate  student 
in  the  Department  of  Economics  at  North- 
western, working  for  his  doctorate. 

Joel  A.  Shapiro,  who  received  his  Ph.D. 
from  Cornell  in  September,  is  an  Assist- 
ant Research  Physicist  in  the  Physics  De- 
partment at  the  University  of  California, 

1963 

Capt.  John  L.  Jones,  USMC,  is  back  in 
Viet  Nam  on  a  si.x-nionth  extension,  al- 
though he  hopes  to  be  back  in  time  for  the 
Commencement  week  end.  "Made  Captain 
in  November,"  he  says,  "and  have  been 
CO  of  L.  Battery,  4th  Bn.,  1 1th  Marines 
since  October,  when  I  returned  here  after 
a  30-day  leave,"  John  was  injured  last 
February  in  a  mine  incident  and  subse- 
quently received  the  Vietnamese  Cross  of 
Gallantry  for  Operation  Ben  Quang  6,  a 
joint  USMC-ARVN  operation  in  July. 

Gilbert  S.  Messing  has  been  named 
Field  Sales  Manager  for  Sel-Re,\  Corp., 
Westwood.  N.  J.,  a  firm  he  has  been  with 
since  graduation.  In  1964,  Gil  was  trans- 
ferred to  Japan,  where,  together  with 
Japanese  interests,  he  established  a  com- 
pany alliliate.  He  remained  there  for  two 
years  as  Manager,  returning  to  the  home 
oflice  in  Nutley,  N.  J.,  in  1966  as  Assist- 
ant Sales  Manager  for  Domestic  Sales  and 
Coordinator  of  International  Operations. 

Robert  L.  Brown,  an  attorney  in  .'\rling- 
lon,  Va.,  received  his  diploma  in  Interna- 
tional and  Comparative  Air  Law  from  the 
London  Institute  of  World  Affairs. 

Dr.  R.  Mark  Kirk  is  interning  at  Wayne 
County    General    Hospital,    Eloise,    Mich, 


He  earned  his  M.D.  in  June  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Walter  H.  Barney  is  working  in  Otsego, 
Mich.,  as  a  corporate  trainee  with  Parker- 
Hannitin,  Inc. 

Lawrence  R.  Gross  left  Washington, 
D.  C,  last  June  after  completing  four 
years  of  active  duty  in  the  Navy.  Hc"s 
presently  Director  of  Personnel  at  Welbilt 
Corp.,  Maspeth,  L.  I. 

Brian  I..  Bigney  has  been  named  Man- 
ager of  the  new  University  Heights  Ollice 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Co. 
He  is  a  five-year  veteran  with  the  bank. 

Jonathan  Richards  is  working  in  New 
York,  doing  the  tricky  translations  re- 
quired for  films  in  the  international  mar- 
ket. 

William  E.  Smith,  a  Marine  Corps  Cap- 
tain until  the  end  of  August,  is  with  West- 
inghouse  Electric  C  orporation,  a  staff  as- 
sistant for  professional  recruilim;  in  Lester, 
Pa. 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Papa,  who  received  his 
D.D.S.  from  Columbia  University  last 
June,  is  with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. He  is  the  ofllcer  in  charge  of  the  In- 
dian School  Health  Center  at  Chilocco, 
Okla. 

1964 

Alan  D.  Freeman  was  graduated  cunt 
hiiddc  from  New  York  University  Law 
School  in  June.  He  received  the  Frank  H. 
Sommer  Memorial  Award,  designated  by 
the  Dean  for  outstanding  scholarship,  char- 
acter, and  professional  activities,  and  the 
Paul  D.  Kaufman  Memorial  Award  for  the 
law  note  of  outstanding  excellence  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  University  Law 
Review.  Alan  is  a  law  clerk  for  Judge  Ed- 
ward Weinfeld,  Federal  District  Judge  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

George  H.  Bigelow,  Jr.,  is  a  mortgage 
analyst.  City  Division,  Connecticut  Gen- 
eral Life  Insurance  Co. 

Thomas  P.  Downing,  Jr.,  is  a  staff  attor- 
ney with  Pine  Tree  Legal  Assistance,  Inc., 
Portland,  Me. 

Philip  M.  Hahn,  who  also  received  his 
Law  degree  in  June,  from  Yale,  has  joined 
Milbank,  Tweed,  Hadley  &  McCloy,  I 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Harold  A.  Pratt  is  Coordinator  of  Sci- 
ence for  the  Jefferson  County  Schools  in 
Colorado.  He  lives  in  Lakewood. 

Richard  J.  Talbot,  attorney,  is  associ- 
ated with  Homer  S.  Bradley,  Jr..  in  Keene, 
N.  H.  Talbot  lives  in  Swanzey  Center. 

1965 

John  F.  ,\dinolfi  has  recovered  from 
wounds  sufleied  while  in  combat  in  Viet 
Nam.  He  has  received  the  Bronze  Star. 

Anthony  L.  Aeschliman  has  joined  the 
Pro\idence  advertising  firm  of  Horton. 
Church  &  Goff  as  an  account  executive. 

Robert  W.  Allison,  a  new  bridegroom,  is 
working  for  his  Ph.D.  in  the  Department 
of  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian 
Literature  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Philip  A.  Alpert  is  working  for  DuPont 
as  a  business  analyst,  following  graduation 
from  New  York  University  with  an  M.B.A. 
in  Economics. 

Don  S.  Anderson  is  in  his  second  year 
at  Yale  Drama  School.  He  spent  the  sum- 


TRISTRAM     D.     COFFIN     '62     has     moved     from 

BuHaio    to     Stuttgart,     Ark.,    as    Soles    Manager 

for   Townsend    Paneling,    Inc.,   a   major   producer 

of  prefinished  solid  hardwood  wall  paneling. 


mer  as  Technical  Director  for  the  North 
Carolina  School  of  the  Arts'  Festival  The- 
ater. 

Henry  D.  Anderson  is  working  for  a 
Ph.D.  in  Computer  Science  at  Syracuse. 

Charles  A.  Ansbacher  also  is  attending 
graduate  school.  He's  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  studying  music.  Eric  Kunzel, 
who  did  such  a  fine  job  while  at  Brown,  is 
one  of  his  teachers. 

Richard  Baglow  reports  in  from  his 
Navy  duty.  "Hope  to  start  work  on  my 
M.B.A.  when  Uncle  Sam  releases  me 
sometime  in  1969,"  he  .says. 

Roger  S.  Bait  is  teaching  a  European 
and  American  History  survey  course  at 
Hunter  College. 

George  E.  L.  Barbee  is  working  in  the 
treasurer's  office  at  W.  R,  Grace  &  Co.. 
New  York  City. 

Lt.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  J.  Shore  have  called 
our  attention  to  an  error  appearing  in  the 
"Births"  section  of  the  November  issue 
of  this  magazine.  At  that  time  we  reported 
the  birth  of  their  third  daughter,  Christine 
Judith,  on  Sept.  6.  Actually,  Christine  was 
their  first  daughter,  and  first  child. 

2/Lt.  Michael  Peters  has  been  on  tem- 
porary duty  with  the  4252nd  Strategic 
Wing  at  a  forward  base  in  the  Western 
Pacific.  He  is  permanently  assigned  to 
March  AFB,  Calif.,  while  fielping  to  pro- 
vide direct  support  for  U.S.  Air  Force  op- 
erations in  Southeast  Asia. 

Robert  M.  Henkels,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the 
new  teachers  this  year  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Andover,  joining  the  Frencfi  Depart- 
ment after  a  summer  of  research  in  Paris. 
He  had  previously  taught  at  St.  Paul's,  No- 
ble &  Greenough,  and  Northampton  School 
for  Girls — and  at  Brown  while  working 
for  his  Master's  degree  here.  He  has  some 
coaching  responsibilities  with  soccer  and 
tennis  and  lives  in  Stott  Cottage  on  the 
Andover  Campus. 

Warren  D.  Fitzgerald  is  in  his  first  year 
as  psychologist  for  the  elementary  grades 
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in  the  Bristol  (R.  I.)  School  System.  He  re- 
ceived his  Master's  in  School  Psychology 
from  the  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
where  he  was  also  Assistant  to  the  Dean 
of  Students,  an  academic  counselor,  and 
proctor  for  Chi  Phi  fraternity. 

Maurice  J.  Mountain,  Jr..  is  a  first-year 
student  at  Georgetown  Law  School.  He 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Pamela  Thomp- 
son P'66,  are  living  at  Mount  Vernon  Jun- 
ior College,  where  they  are  house  parents 
for  a  girls'  dormitory.  Peter  is  now  two 
years  old. 

Paul  Hammond  has  been  promoted  to 
S/3  in  the  Third  Training  Battalion  at 
Fort  Ord.  Calif.,  where  he  is  in  charge  of 
the  basic  training  of  about  1200  men.  He 
represents  the  Battalion  at  all  post  meet- 
ings on  military  matters.  In  fact,  a  recent 
letter  said.  "Believe  it  or  not,  I  am  even 
running  the  United  Fund  program  out 
here,  one  of  the  furthest  things  from  my 
mind  a  year  ago."  Hammond's  father  is 
Carleton  E.  Hammond  '34. 

Harry  L.  Barr  is  lending  his  services  to 
the  Peace  Corps,  working  in  Small  Busi- 
ness and  Industrial  Development. 

James  M.  Barrett,  returned  from  Viet 
Nam,  is  stationed  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Am- 
phibious Base  in  San  Diego,  Calif.  He's 
being  retrained  and  reports  that  he  very 
likely  will  sail  back  to  Viet  Nam  in  the 
near  future. 

Robert  V.  Barylski  has  his  sights  set  on 
a  Ph.D.  at  Harvard,  where  he  is  working 
in  the  Government  Department. 

Samuel  Baumgarten  is  teaching  in  the 
public  school  system,  Setauket,  L.  I. 

Richard  K.  Bell,  another  recent  bride- 
groom, has  joined  the  Army  and  is  with 
the  Engineer  Officer  Candidate  Regiment. 

Stanley  J.  Bernstein  is  in  his  third  year 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School. 

Albert  Y.  Bingham,  Jr.,  is  finishing  his 
M.B.A.  studies  at  the  N.Y.U.  Business 
School  while  working  for  the  N.  Y.  Cen- 
tral System. 

David  B.  Blanchard,  in  his  final  year  at 
Fordham  Law  School,  is  working  part  time 
for  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York. 

Stephen  Bliven  remains  in  the  service, 
stationed  near  Kassel,  Germany.  His  ad- 
dress: Box  100  c/o  17  USASA  Field  Sta- 
tion, APO  09171,  N.  Y. 

Jeffrey  H.  Boyd  is  in  his  third  year  at 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
where  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  scholarship 
for  outstanding  merit. 

James  C.  Brod  has  enrolled  at  Stanford 
University  Business  School.  His  address: 
101  Atherton  Ave.,  Atherton,  Calif.  94025. 

Leon  Bryant  is  teaching  art  at  Pine  Crest 
prep  school.  He  has  two  children:  Jenifer 
2  and  Christopher  5  months. 

Walter  R.  Becker  is  working  in  New 
York  City  as  a  systems  analyst  for  the 
Air  Reduction  Co. 

Frederick  W.  Benson  is  doing  his  post- 
graduate work  close  to  home,  a  student  in 
Commercial  Fisheries  and  Marine  Tech- 
nology at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 


Ray  F.  Barnum,  3rd,  is  teaching  English 
at  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt  High  School. 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

James  S.  Bingay,  Jr.,  has  been  Commis- 
sioned an  Ensign  in  the  Navy  and  sent  to 
Supply  School  in  Athens,  Ga.  Ens.  Paul  R. 
Dacey  is  there,  too,  having  completed  OCS 
at  Newport,  R.  I. 


Know  of  Summer  Jobs? 

A  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  for  Sum- 
mer jobs  has  been  established  by 
Mrs.  Hope  Richards  Brothers.  Di- 
rector of  Placement  at  Brown.  With 
the  addition  of  Mrs.  Ira  Wellins  to 
her  staff,  it  is  hoped  that  this  new 
program  may  be  developed  to  the 
point  where  it  will  be  a  dependable 
source  of  summer  employment  for 
Brown  undergraduates. 

This  is  not  a  local  matter.  Stu- 
dents come  to  Brown  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Since  many  are  in- 
terested in  returning  home  for  sum- 
mer work,  the  Placement  OITice 
would  like  to  receive  word  about 
openings  in  all  areas.  Any  help 
that  Brown  alumni  can  give  in  this 
regard  would  be  much  appreciated. 
If  they  know  of  summer  jobs  for 
which  our  students  might  qualify, 
they  should  write:  Mrs.  Ira  Wellins, 
Summer  Placement.  Placement  Of- 
fice— The  College.  Brown  Univer- 
sity, Providence,  R.  I..  02912. 


Victor  Boog  is  working  for  the  Defense 
Department  and  taking  six  hours  of  grad- 
uate work  towards  an  M.B.A.  in  Technol- 
ogy of  Management  at  American  Univer- 
sity. 

Dennis  C.  Brown  dropped  a  quick  note 
to  say  that  he  was  at  Amphibious  School 
in  preparation  for  service  in  Viet  Nam. 

Elton  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  is  in  his  last  year 
at  Yale  Divinity  School.  His  address:  420 
Corner  St.,  New  Haven. 

Leslie  A.  Blatt  is  in  the  Army,  assigned 
as  a  producer  for  the  Armed  Forces  News 
Bureau. 

Douglas  W.  Bonner,  Jr.,  no  sooner  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Columbia  Business 
School  when  he  switched  over  to  Law 
School,  still  at  Columbia. 

Michael  B.  Browde  is  a  third-year  law 
student  at  Georgetown  University  Law 
Center. 

Wendell  S.  Brown,  3rd,  writes  that  he 
is  close  to  completing  work  toward  his 
Ph.D.  in  Oceanography  at  M.I.T. 

Hugh  S.  Butler  is  at  Denver  University 
pursuing  his  M.B.A.  We  hope  he  likes  to 
ski. 

Jeffrey  P.  Buzen  is  serving  as  an  officer 
in  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Be- 
thesda,  Md.  He's  working  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  "real-time"  computer  system  for 
use  in  biochemical  laboratories. 

John  Carroll,  having  earned  his  M.A.  in 
History,  is  teaching  at  the  Berkeley  School, 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Richard  H.  Chused  is  in  his  third  and 


final  year  of  Law  School  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

Stephen  Dodd  Connary  also  is  in  his 
third  year  of  graduate  school,  studying  Ge- 
ophysics at  Columbia. 

Lt.  Edward  Connelly,  Jr.,  USMC,  is  a 
helicopter  pilot.  His  address:  HMM-165, 
F.P.O.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  96602. 

Martin  Cooper  is  enjoying  the  cultural 
life  of  Boston  while  a  third-year  student 
at  Harvard  Law  School. 

2/Lt.  Robert  D.  Cope,  USAF,  is  sta- 
tioned at  McCoy  AFB,  Fla.,  where  he 
works  in  maintenance  of  ground  aids  to 
navigation. 

Peter  T.  Cottrell  is  at  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity, doing  work  on  his  Ph.D.  in  Ana- 
lytical Chemistry. 

Thomas  A.  Covalla  is  on  an  interesting 
tour  of  duty  with  the  U.S.  Navy,  involved 
in  meteorological  research  at  the  South 
Pole. 

James  R.  Cox,  a  third-year  medical  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Virginia,  resides 
at  I8-6Copeley  Hill,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Lary  L.  Dial  earned  his  Master's  degree 
in  Asian  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  where  he  had  a  Na- 
tional Defense  Foreign  Language  Fellow- 
ship. 

William  D.  Donley  is  working  at  Delco 
Radio,  division  of  General  Motors.  He 
earned  his  M.S.  degree  at  Ohio  State. 

Christopher  R.  Donoho.  Jr.,  is  a  third- 
year  student  at  Jefferson  Medical  School. 
John  B.  Anderson  and  Robert  D.  Merin- 
golo  are  other  classmates  doing  graduate 
work  there. 

J.  Chauncey  DeWolf,  Jr.,  is  braving  the 
tough  winter  as  a  third-year  student  at 
Cornell  Law  School. 

Stephen  R.  Derbenwick  also  is  at  Cor- 
nell, doing  graduate  work  in  Solid  State 
Physics. 

Michael  W.  Dennis,  a  third-year  student 
at  Yale  Medical  School,  resides  at  1526 
Boulevard  St.,  New  Haven. 

Roger  M.  Deitz  worked  last  summer  as 
a  Student  Assistant  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

Randall  G.  Drain  reports  that  he  is 
"grinding  away"  at  Georgetown  Law  Cen- 
ter, where  he  is  in  his  third  year. 

Thomas  R.  DuHamel  is  at  Amherst, 
working  for  his  Ph.D.  in  Clinical  Psychol- 
ogy. 

James  Dunda  is  in  his  third  year  at  New 
York  University  Law  School  and  is  work- 
ing part  time  for  a  law  firm  in  New  York 
City. 

C.  Dickey  Dyer  is  an  underwriter  with 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Boston. 

Robert  W.  Egan,  after  working  two 
years  with  Rohm  &  Haas  Chemical  Co., 
has  decided  to  seek  his  Ph.D.  at  McGill 
University. 

Peter  C.  Eberlin  is  attending  graduate 
school  at  Miami  of  Ohio,  with  aspirations 
for  a  Ph.D.  in  Experimental  Psychology. 

Donald  A.  Fancher  is  working  on  his 
Master's  in  Systems  Science  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Brooklyn  as  part  of 
General  Electric's  Graduate  Studies  Pro- 
gram. 

Barry  Joel  Feldman  is  doing  his  post- 
graduate work  at  M.I.T..  studying  Physics. 

Victor  J.  Field  is  completing  his  M.B.A. 
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ill  Colorado  State  Collet;e,  alter  whieh  he 
hopes  to  enter  Hospital  Administration 
School. 

Allen  B.  Flanders  is  in  the  Credit  De- 
partment at  National  Shawnmt  Bank  of 
Boston.  He's  entered  the  evening  program 
lor  M.B.A.'s  at  Boston  University. 

Carson  L.  Fifer.  Jr.,  has  joined  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  was  sent  to  Lackland 
AFB,  Fla..  in  late  fall  for  intelligence 
training. 

Jay  Fliick.  who  has  been  teaching  and 
coaching  at  Moses  Brown,  played  for  the 
Broun  Rugby  C  lub  last  fall. 

Robert  P.  Gallagher  is  the  third  Secre- 
tary of  the  U.S.  Hnibassy,  Belgrade,  Yu,go- 
slavia. 

Milan  I).  Gerlanc  is  a  second-year  stu- 
dent at  Cieorgctown  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

Lt.  Geoffrey  C  .  Gelman  has  been  trained 
as  a  paratrooper  and  expects  duty  in  Viet 
Nam. 

James  S.  Gilson,  Jr.,  and  his  wife, 
Lynne,  have  left  for  Africa,  where  he  will 
serve  with  the  Boozwake  tribe  in  develop- 
ing new  methods  for  making  pottery.  Out 
of  extensive  knowledge  of  primitive  pot- 
tery, Jim  plans  a  book  on  the  subject. 

David  Ciorkley  is  pursuing  a  career  of 
operatic  singing  in  New  York  City.  He  has 
been  a  soloist  with  the  Sante  Fe  Opera  and 
currently  is  leaching  English  at  Buckley 
School  in  Manhattan. 

Bruce  E.  Goldstein  is  working  for  his 
doctorate  in  Mathematics  at  M.I.T. 

C.  Hdwin  Goldkamp  last  summer 
worked  on  the  freighter,  Paula  Maru. 
which  went  to  Viet  Nam.  "The  purpose  of 
my  trip,"  he  says,  '"was  to  extend  my 
knowledge  of  the  sea,  hoping  to  benefit 
myself  in  the  study  of  Admiralty  Law  at 
B.U.  Law  School." 

Alan  Goodman  is  completing  his  law 
studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Philip  H.  Grantham  has  left  TWA  and 
entered  Columbia  Business  School  for  an 
M.B.A.  degree. 

Edward  J.  Green  has  a  plethora  of  po- 
sitions at  Cumberland  High  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. He  teaches  Spanish,  is  assistant  bas- 
ketball coach  and  head  track  coach.  In  his 
spare  time,  he's  working  on  his  Master's 
degree  in  Secondary  School  Administra- 
tion at  Rhode  Island  College. 

Robert  Greenlaw  is  working  for  the  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. A  recent  promotion  made  him  Super- 
visor of  the  Group  Underwriting  and  Con- 
tract Department. 

Robert  Waters  Grey  is  working  at  Mass 
General  Hospital,  with  thoughts  of  begin- 
ning graduate  work  in  English  next  fall. 

J.  Michael  Grieni  expects  to  receive  his 
M.B.A.  this  June  from  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Edward  Gross  has  received  his  M.B.A. 
in  Marketing  from  Columbia  and  is  work- 
ing in  marketing  research  for  Merck, 
Sharp,  and  Dohme,  a  pharmaceutical  com- 
pany. 

Trevor  R.  Guy  has  joined  the  Peace 
Corps  and  is  currently  stationed  in  Tunis, 
Tunisia. 

Michael  R.  Henderson  has  started  his 
third  and  final  year  at  New  York  Medical 
College. 
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James  P.  Henry  is  celebrating  a  recent 
promotion  to  Associate  Programmer,  Sys- 
tems and  Data  Processing,  IBM. 

James  R.  Herington  is  the  First  Finance 
Oliicer  at  Fairchild  AFB,  Washington. 

Roger  B.  Hirschland  has  completed  his 
Peace  Corps  service  and  is  back  at  Brown 
studying  Anthropology. 

Richard  W.  Holt  is  a  second-year  stu- 
dent at  the  Georgetown  University  School 
of  Medicine. 

Carl  J.  Hosticka  reports  that  he  is  work- 
ing for  the  Peace  Corps  staff  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Paul  D.  Hodge  was  collaborating  last 
summer  on  a  book  about  public  housing 
and  the  poor.  He  finished  the  last  year  of 
law  school  in  the  top  quarter  of  his  class 
and  looks  forward  in  two  years  to  receiv- 
ing his  M.B.A.  and  LL.B.  degrees. 

George  Jacobsen,  Jr.,  having  earned  his 
M.B.A.  degree  at  New  York  University, 
has  been  elected  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Irving  Trust  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Kent  A.  Jacobson  is  teaching  English  at 
Tuskeegee  Institute.  He  received  his  Mas- 
ter's last  year  at  Indiana  University  and 
plans  to  return  for  his  Ph.D. 

Ronald  A.  Johnson  is  working  on  his 
Ph.D.  in  Aerospace  Engineering  at  Cornell. 

Roger  P.  Odoardi  has  been  assigned  to 
Reese  AFB,  Tex.,  for  training  as  a  pilot. 
He  was  commissioned  a  2/Lt.  in  Decem- 
ber after  graduating  from  Officer  Training 
School,  Lackland  AFB,  Tex. 

Jonathan  E.  Little  is  a  candidate  for  his 
Ph.D.  in  the  Psychology  Department  at 
Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  Nova  Sco- 
tia. 

James  R.  MacNeill  is  with  Honeywell, 
Inc..  Newton  Highlands,  Mass.,  as  a  com- 
puter programmer. 

James  F.  McHugh  was  separated  from 
Uncle  Sam's  Navy  in  September,  just  in 
lime  to  enroll  as  a  student  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

Donald  G.  Rising  has  been  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  as  a  Reserve  commissioned  of1i- 
cer  in  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  He's 
stationed  at  the  National  Health  Institute, 
Bethesda,  Md. 


('apt.  David  A.  Jones  is  stationed  in  Viet 
Nam.  flying  with  Marine  Helicopter  Squad- 
ron .162,  the  "Ugly  Angels."  He  reports 
that  he  is  stationed  at  Phu  Bai,  flying  the 
area  from  Da  Nang  to  the  D.M.Z. 

Robert  J.  Rothenlierg  and  his  wife 
Helen  have  been  assigned  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic  as  Peace  Corps  Volunteers 
after  completing  14  weeks  of  instruction  at 
San  Diego  State  College.  Bob  was  a  His- 
tory major  on  the  Hill. 

(Our  congratulations  to  Paul  D.  Hodge, 
Class  Secretary,  and  his  associate  corre- 
spondents for  the  material  supplied  all 
year  and  especially  for  the  comprehensive 
report  this  month.  It  bespeaks  fine  cooper- 
ation from  the  Class,  too. — Ed.) 

1966 

Richard  Lloyd  Anderson  is  employed  in 
the  Public  Relations  and  Advertising  De- 
partment of  Textron,  Inc.,  Providence. 

James  R.  Oliver  expects  to  receive  his 
M.A.  in  June  from  The  American  Univer- 
sity. 

Peter  F.  Keating  has  become  associated 
with  the  New  York  Office  (1  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plaza)  of  Eastman  Dillon,  Union 
Securities  &  Co.,  where  he  had  been  in 
training  for  some  time.  He  is  commuting 
from  Malvern. 

I/Lts.  Jerry  A.  Zinimer  and  Charles  W. 
Pigott  are  taking  advanced  training  as 
Marine  pilots  at  the  Naval  Auxiliary  Air 
Station  in  Kingsville,  Tex. 

1967 

Edward  B.  Charney  is  enjoying  his  first 
year  at  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Medicine.  Carrying  on  the  Brown  med- 
ical tradition  with  him  at  N.Y.U.  are  two 
fellow  classmates  and  friends,  Peter  Jucovy 
and  David  Gardner.  They  all  report  that 
New  York  City  is  a  great  place  to  visit, 
but.  .  .  . 

LT(j.g.)  Francis  Horahan  is  undergoing 
advanced  training  in  multi-engine  aircraft 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station  in  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex.  He  expects  to  report  to  a  San  Diego- 
based  squadron  this  spring. 

Allen  R.  Dyer  has  enrolled  for  one  year 
at  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  He  plans  to  return  to  Brown  in  the 
fall  to  resume  studies  in  the  six-year  med- 
ical science  program. 

After  Joseph  R.  Randall  was  cut  by  the 
St.  Louis  Cardinals  of  the  NFL  in  August, 
he  entered  the  teaching  profession  and  is 
employed  for  the  year  at  the  N.  Y.  Mills 
School. 

Matthew  F.  Medeiros  has  agreed  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  Class  Agent  for  the  Uni- 
versity Fund.  He  is  a  student  at  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Law. 

Kenneth  Samuel  Scher  is  a  first-year  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Medicine. 

Ens.  Howard  E.  Zeskind  is  aboard  the 
USS  John  R.  Perry  (DE-1034)  in  the  Pa- 
cific. 

Bruce  A.  Mcintosh  is  at  Yale,  where  he 
is  involved  in  graduate  work  in  graphic 
design,  not  architecture  as  we  reported  in 
November. 

Peter  L.  Conklin  received  his  commis- 
sion as  a  2/Lt.  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force  in  December,  prior  to  starting  pilot 
training  at  Laredo  AFB,  Tex. 
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A  CHECK   FOR  $25,000  was  handed   to   President    HefFner  recently  on   behalf   of   the   Charles   E.  Merrill 

Trust,  a  gift  toward  Brown's  $17,100,000  drive  for  medical  education.  At  the  right  is  William    H.   Ford, 

Vice-President  and  Manager  of  the  Providence  office  of  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith.  The  firm's 

founder  established  the  Merrill  Trust  before  his  death. 

Carrying  the  Mail 


The  Neglected  Dean 

Sir:  In  the  Alumni  Monlhly  article  on 
"Deans"  you  indicate  that  Don  Eckel- 
mann  will  be  the  first  scientist  to  be  Dean 
in  16  years.  Aren't  you  forgetting  Bob 
Morse,  who,  as  a  physicist,  can  also  be 
classified  as  a  scientist?  He  was  Dean  of 
The  College  rather  recently.  After  an  inter- 
val in  Washington,  he  also  became  Presi- 
dent of  a  university,  as  I  am  sure  you 
know. 

Also,  I  believe  that  the  persons  heading 
our  Graduate  School  are  Deans  as  well, 
and  we  have  had  scientists  in  this  position. 

p.  F.  MAEDER 

Division  oj  Eitgiiweiin;^ 

(We  have  eaten  crow  elsewhere  in  this  is- 
sue for  our  sin  against  Dean  Morse,  an  er- 
ror repeatedly  called  to  our  attention  in 
recent  weeks.  The  story  seems  to  have  had 
the  most  attentive  and  wide  readership.  We 
were,  of  course,  not  ignorant  of  Dr.  R.  B. 
Lindsay  "20,  physicist,  who  was  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  from  1954  to  1966.  but 
in  our  article  we  did  say  we  were  speaking 
of  Deans  of  The  College. — Ed.) 

Sir:  1  have  not  yet  seen  the  new  Alumni 
Monthly,  and  therefore  my  innocence  pro- 
tected me  from  injury.  I  appreciate  your 
note,  however,  to  alert  me.  Otherwise,  I 
might  have  thought  that  you  were  practis- 
ing the  Soviet  trick  of  erasing  me  from 
history. 

I  did  know  of  Don  Eckelmann's  appoint- 
ment, and  thoroughly  approved  it. 

ROBERT  W.  MORSE 
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Birthday  of  "Our  Eldest" 

Sir:  Judging  by  the  photograph  on  page 
10  of  your  January  issue  and  the  text  on 
pages  10  and  11  ("Last  June  4,  when  he 
became  100"  and  "On  his  100th  birthday, 
last  June  7"),  "our  eldest,"  Frank  O.  Jones, 
is  a  vigorous  man  of  50  who  owes  his  lon- 
gevity to  having  two  birthdays  a  year.  May 
he  enjoy  at  least  another  fifty  such! 

RILEY  HUGHES,  A.M.  '39 

Editor,  Georgetown 

(The  right  date  was  June  7.  And  we  con- 
cur in  the  wish. — Ed.) 

Slow  Day  for  "Buster" 

Sir:  If  the  "Buster"  column  in  the  Janu- 
ary issue  represented  nothing  more  than  a 
slow  day,  forget  this  note.  But  if,  as  one 
might  suspect,  it  was  the  introduction  of  a 
new  "Buster,"  then,  buster,  it  would  be 
best  to  take  another  look. 

Once  in  a  while  any  columnist,  includ- 
ing very  much  this  one,  gets  off  a  bad  one. 
However,  except  for  the  bear  signature  at 
the  top,  I  detected  nothing  of  the  wit  and 
charm  which  has  marked  this  column  for 
many  years. 

Oh,  hell,  maybe  "Buster"  is  just  tired. 
But  I  would  like  to  know. 

WINTHROP  C.   FANNING  "41 

Pittshuri^h 

(New  "Buster,""  no.  Just  tired,  yes.  Sorry  to 
disappoint  the  specialist  on  "entertainment"" 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  whom  we 
thank  for  his  appreciation  of  the  past. 
—Ed.) 


The  Manning  Chair 

Sir:  Last  summer,  during  a  discussion 
with  Bradford  Willard,  formerly  of  the 
Brown  Geology  Deparlment,  the  question 
came  up  as  to  how  long  the  Manning  Chair 
had  been  used  in  the  University"s  Com- 
mencement exercises,  and  why  it  was  first 
used. 

It  was  Willard"s  thought  that  it  started 
during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Faunce  after 
he  had  had  a  heart  attack  and  had  been 
told  he  could  not  stand  for  the  length  of 
time  needed  to  give  out  the  diplomas.  It 
was  my  opinion  that  it  went  back  further 
than  that,  but  I  must  admit  I  have  no  basis 
for  my  conclusions.  We  certainly  have  be- 
come very  used  to  its  being  an  important 
part  of  the  ceremony,  and  I  suppose  that 
younger  Classes  think  it  has  been  used 
since  time  started. 

Do  you  have  the  information?  Would  a 
short  history  of  its  use  be  in  order? 

LAWRENCE  WHITCOMB  "22 

Bethlehem.  Pu. 

(Our  understanding  is  that  the  Manning 
Chair  came  to  the  University  after  the 
death  of  the  first  President.  All  we  know 
for  certain  is  that  those  who  sit  in  it  say  it 
is  not  ideally  comfortable.  The  "Footnotes" 
which  are  distributed  with  the  Commence- 
ment programs  each  year  provide  only  the 
following:  "The  Manning  Chair,  once  the 
property  of  James  Manning,  first  President 
of  Brown,  has  been  used  by  succeeding 
Presidents  for  the  diploma-awarding  cere- 
mony. The  chair  originally  was  used  only 
in  the  Meeting  House,  but,  since  the  in- 
auguration of  exercises  on  The  Green,  the 
chair  is  whisked  back  up  the  Hill  in  ad- 
vance of  the  returning  Procession."" — Ed.) 
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Purloined  Letter,  Replaced 

Si:  Wil  yo  pleas  se  tha  th  las  lette  get 
pu  bac?  I  feel  so  funny  without  it.  Wrenn 
needs  two  n's  desperately.  Yours  for  com- 
pleteness in  all  things, 

JIMMY 

(Acliially,  this  was  a  memo  from  James  J. 
Wrenn  of  the  Brown  I5epartnicnl  of  I  in- 
guistics,  "subject:  The  Ends  of  Things." 
rhe  address  on  the  label  for  his  Alumni 
Monthly  used  to  read — past  tense  advis- 
edly: "Prof.  James  J.  Wren."  His  request 
certainly  got  attention. — Ed.) 

Headquarters  for  Sports 

Sir:  Stan  Ward  has  me  on  his  list  to  re- 
ceive basketball  letters.  The  latest  one  tells 
me  that  Barnaby  Keeney's  big  buy  of  Dex- 
ter Asylum  has  not  been  made  into  what 
we  thought  in  195S  was  planned — a  major 
sports  facility  near  the  Campus. 

Prompted  by  the  letter,  I  suggest  what 
I  think  the  place  should  he:  Half  for  Var- 
sity, half  for  intramurals.  No  spectator 
room.  A  50-meter  pool  with  plastic  top,  no 
diving  area.  Change  rooms,  toilets,  show- 
ers. Olympic  sports  to  be  accommodated  as 
possible.  Lots  of  running  room.  Absence 
of  offices,  halls,  doors,  steps,  and  trophy 
space.  Use  of  glass,  plastic,  aluminum. 
Fields  and  areas  convertible  to  all  weather. 
Round  buildings. 

Have  Brown  Field  remade  and  covered 
for  soccer  and  football.  Let  Marvel  Gym 
be  remade  to  fit  one  big  sport  by  the  sea- 
son. Other  needs  for  other  sports  be  in- 
cluded in  one  plan  for  one  builder.  Open 
bids.  Suspend  athletic  contests  for  one  year 
and  build  it  all.  Bliss. 

ALFRED  MCCRFA  CHAPMAN  "58 

Swininiinii  Captain.  1956-58 

(Intensive  revision  of  the  proposal  for  the 
buildings  on  Aldrich-Dexter  has  been  in 
progress  all  winter.  Some  official  an- 
noimcement  is  hoped  for  in  the  immediate 
future. — Ed.) 

"Opinions  in  Conflict" 

Sir:  A  January  item  told  of  the  telecast- 
ing of  "Opinions  in  Conflict,"  which  Prof. 
Lyman  Kirkpatrick  moderates  for  WGBH, 
Channel  2.  These  fine  programs  are  also  to 
be  found  on  WSBE-TV,  Channel  36,  the 
Rhode  island  educational  television  sta- 
tion. The  time:  Thursdays  at  7:30  p.m. 

DAVID    L.    STACKHOUSE    '26 

How  Many  "Prospects"? 

Sir:  In  showing  two  interesting  pictures 
of  Van  Wickle  Gates,  one  looking  east  and 
the  other  west,  you  said:  "A  gate  has  two 
prospects." 

Actually  this  one  has  three,  if  you  re- 
meniher  the  name  of  the  street  it  is  on. 

ANON. 

The  Verdict  of  Guilty 

Sir:  President  Heffner's  Convocation 
Address  (printed  in  the  October  issue) 
is  a  masterpiece.  He  indicates  the  guilt  of 
each  one  of  us  with  skill  and  firmness. 

PAUL   F.  CLARK  '04 

Madison,  Wis. 


OF  BRUNONIANS    FAR  AND  NEAR' 


Mug-Shots  and  Personal  Items 


AKi  CENT  LETTER  gives  US  a  chancc  to 
offer  an  explanation  of  how  we  han- 
dle the  monthly  department,  "Brunonians 
Far  and  Near."  Actually,  the  inquiry  was 
only  about  the  pictures  we  use  there  so  of- 
ten— the  head-and-sliouldcr  portraits  known 
in  the  trade  as  "mug-shots."  But  wc  might 
tell  the  general  story  while  we're  at  it. 

First,  the  inquiry:  "Obviously  you  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  use  all  the  photo- 
graphs you  receive  of  Brown  alumni  who 
get  new  jobs  or  new  titles  or  otherwise  in- 
vite attention.  Since  most  big  corporations 
have  active  public-relations  offices,  it  is 
inevitable  that  men  with  the  larger  firms 
get  more  attention.  I  suppose.  But  I'm  in- 
terested in  the  basis  you  use  for  the  selec- 
tions you  make.  This  is  not  a  complaint — 
just  curiosity." 

Probably  our  policy  on  choice  of  pic- 
tures has  no  consistent  basis — certainly,  it 
varies  from  month  to  month,  depending 
on  what  is  available  from  all  sources  (the 
files  in  Alumni  House.  P  R  releases,  per- 
sonal courtesy,  etc.).  We  do,  indeed,  re- 
ceive many  more  pictures  than  we  can  use, 
though  the  problem  is  more  acute  in  some 
generations  than  others.  The  Classes  be- 
tween 1940  and  1950,  for  example,  include 
age  groups  when  promotions  and  promi- 
nent public  service  are  more  common.  In 
older  Classes,  milestones  come  less  often; 
in  younger  Classes,  too  many  men  get  sim- 
ilar promotions  to  allow  individual  pic- 
torial attention. 

We  have  to  preserve  some  balance  be- 
tween text  and  illustration  in  the  various 
Brown  generations  on  which  we  report. 
With  this  in  mind,  we  just  look  at  what  is 


MARTIN    t.   TARPY   '37,   Alumni  Trustee,   is  Chair- 
man   of   the   Athletic   Advisory   Council   this   year. 
He  was  active  in  sports  as  a  student. 


available  each  month  and  try  to  pick  what 
seems  to  be  of  most  general  interest.  The 
process,  by  the  way,  may  seem  routine, 
but  it  gives  us  considerable  pleasure,  as  we 
hope  it  does  our  readers. 

Incidentally,  we  are  aware  that  many 
alumni  magazines  eschew  the  "mug-shots" 
entirely  in  their  pages  of  personal  items. 
Still,  we  feel  that  a  few  of  them  brighten 
Ihe  department. 

(■(>nfribu(«rs  Arc  Legion 

Fortunately,  Ihe  Class  Notes  can  be 
comprehensive,  though  again  we  are  lim- 
ited by  what  comes  to  us  from  the  various 
sources.  An  active  correspondent  in  your 
Class  brings  us  more  to  work  with,  as  is 
obvious,  and  we  are  constantly  grateful  for 
the  work  of  many  such  volunteers.  Consci- 
entious Class  officers  take  an  interest  in 
this  phase,  whether  prompted  by  an  im- 
pending reunion  or  not. 

Men  who  keep  in  touch  with  Alumni 
House  on  their  own  initiative  are  a  delight 
to  all  there,  of  course:  many  notes  result 
from  such  friendly  letters.  (Don't  be  mod- 
est; tell  us;  your  classmates  are  glad  to 
hear  about  you.)  Like  the  Class  Secretary 
or  other  Class  correspondent,  many  an 
alumnus  helps  us  with  reports  on  men  in 
his  home  town.  Our  own  clipping  service 
supplements  all  the  rest,  particularly  when 
the  individual  is  identified  in  news-stories 
as  a  Brown  man. 

As  you  know,  "Brunonians  Far  and 
Near"  is  edited  by  Jay  Barry  each  month. 
Similarly,  the  weddings,  births,  and  obitu- 
aries are  prepared  by  Miss  Hazel  Goff. 
According  to  surveys  of  alumni  magazines, 
readers  often  turn  first  to  such  material. 
At  Brown,  we  are  still  a  small  enough 
company  to  be  interested  in  each  other. 

We  must  admit  that  editing  the  personal 
items  is  also  a  selective  process.  We  do  not 
always  feel  that  the  fact  Jim  Jones  and 
Joe  Smith  ran  into  each  other  at  the  'Yale 
game  is  worth  printing  for  27.000  readers. 
In  the  growing  number  of  good  Class 
newsletters,  such  ephemera  of  a  more  per- 
sonal nature  find  their  best  place. 

"The  old  Joe  College  Rah-Rah  coverage 
is  gone,"  one  editor  was  quoted  as  saying 
in  a  recent  note  on  alumni  magazines 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Indeed,  some  very  fine  magazines  have 
dropped  the  Class  notes  entirely.  Valuable 
paces  can  be  devoted  to  matters  more  im- 
portant. The  same  few  people  were  get- 
ling  the  bulk  of  the  attention,  anyway,  it 
v\as  charged. 

In  the  first  issue  of  the  Brown  Alumni 
.Monthly,  the  heading  "Brunonians  Far 
and  Near"  appeared  for  the  first  time. 
Since  1900,  each  issue  has  carried  its 
budget  of  such  notes,  though  the  emphasis 
more  and  more  .seems  to  be  on  those 
■far."  We  still  feel  all  are  "nearer"  for 
such  items,  nearer  to  each  other  and 
nearer  to  Brown. 
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Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics 


MARRIAGES 

1961 — Gerald  W.  Harrington,  Jr.,  and 
Miss  Suzanne  Barnes,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edgar  S.  Barnes  of  Brockport,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  16. 

1961 — David  H.  Lamson  and  Miss  Gay 
R.  Vervaet,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur W.  Vervaet  of  Oakland,  N.  J.,  Dec. 
16. 

1963 — James  M.  Hawley  and  Miss  Jus- 
tine M.  Neff.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  E.  Neff  of  Westover  Hills,  Del., 
Dec.  2.  Lewis  M,  Feldstein  '63  was  an 
usher. 

1963 — Michael  15.  Starzak  and  Miss  Ann- 
drea  L.  Zahorak.  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  P.  Zahorak  of  Chicago,  July 
22.  Robert  Starzak  '70  was  best  man. 

1963— LT(j.g.)  Peter  F.  Wehmann, 
USNR,  and  Miss  Constance  G.  Simpson, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Simp- 
son, Jr.,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  Dec.  16. 

1 965 — Ray  F.  Barnum,  III,  and  Miss  Joan 
Edmonds,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
bur R.  Edmonds  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.. 
Aug.  5.  H.  Stanley  Rebert  '65  was  an 
usher.  At  home:  Haviland  Apts.,  Rt.  9G, 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

1965— Richard  K,  Bell  and  Miss  Pa- 
tricia E.  Mattson.  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ruth 
F.  Mattson  of  Philadelphia,  Nov.  5.  At 
home:  5403  Gainor  Rd.,  Philadelphia. 

1965 — Thomas  F.  Bliss.  Jr..  and  Miss 
Josselyn  Hallowell,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  M.  Hallowell  of  Chatham, 
Mass.,  Frank  A.  Pettrone  "65  and  Ens. 
Thomas  H.  Smith.  USN,  '65  were  ushers. 

1965 — George  M.  Epple  and  Miss  Carol 
Hunt  P'65,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
McV.  Hunt  of  Urbana.  111.,  Dec.  27.  John 
C.  Duffy  G'67  was  an  usher.  At  home:  58 
Myrtle  St.,  Waltham.  Mass.  Professor  Hunt 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Brown  Fac- 
ulty. 

1965— William  G.  Hooks  and  Miss 
Elaine  A.  Caniso,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vincent  Camso  of  Oradell,  N.  J., 
Nov.  25. 

1966 — Philip  M.  Barry  and  Miss  Ro- 
berta Greenberg  P'66,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Louis  Greenberg  of  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  Sept.  17.  John  M.  Barry  '68  was  best 
man,  and  John  M.  Cross  '66,  Thomas  B. 
Peterson  '66.  Eric  S.  Savolainen  '66,  and 
David  M.  Ullman  '60  were  ushers.  At 
home:  5514  South  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago. 

1966 — George  H.  Connell,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Catherine  P.  Johnson,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  T.  Johnson  of  Atlanta, 
Dec.  22.  John  S.  Tolp  '66,  J.  Woodman 
Bobb  '66,  Rodger  S.  Smith  '66,  and  2/Lt. 
Dan  R.  McCullough,  USAF,  '66,  were 
ushers.  At  home:  102  Woody  Dr.,  Athens, 
Ga. 

1966 — Lewis  C.  Krey  and  Miss  Joan 
Friedman  P'67,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Friedman  of  Chappaqua,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  1.  Russell  Krey  '70  was  best  man.  At 


A  Measurement 

"Progress  moves  two  feet  ahead," 
said  the  birth  announcement  that 
told  of  the  arrival  of  Michael  Dale 
Esser,  son  of  Peter  Esser  '61  and 
Jean,  and  a  little  drawing  on  the 
card  emphasized  the  point.  The  Es- 
sers  live  in  Smithtown,  N.  Y.,  while 
Peter  is  a  graduate  student  in  phys- 
ics at  Brookhaven  National  Labor- 
atory. 

"A  small  but  healthy  baby,"  he 
reported. 


home:  C-1,  Colony  Apts.,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

1966 — James  T.  Minuto  and  Miss  Janice 
D.  Rozzi,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Virginia  J. 
Rozzi  of  North  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  Jan.  6. 
John  M.  Cross  '66  was  an  usher. 

1966— Lt.  David  E.  Taylor,  USMC,  and 
Miss  Kathryn  S.  Fuller  P'68,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delbert  O.  Fuller  of  North 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  16. 

1967  GS— John  W.  Cipolla,  Jr..  and 
Miss  Katharine  W.  Gardner  P"66,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Gardner  of  Youngs- 
town.  N.  Y.,  June  24.  John  E.  Cole,  fll, 
'67GS  was  an  usher.  At  home:  214  Olney 
St.,  Providence. 


1967 — James  M.  Deaver  and  Miss  Lang- 
ley  J.  Lublin,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Emily  L. 
Lublin  of  New  York  City  and  Gerson  D. 
Lublin,  also  of  New  York  City,  Oct.  21. 

1969 — Jeffrey  R.  Root  and  Miss  Jo  Ann 
Smith,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stiles  C. 
Smith.  111.  of  Mentor-on-the-Lake,  O., 
Nov.  25. 

BIRTHS 

1957— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Karan 
of  New  York  City,  a  daughter,  Jennifer 
Hilary,  Nov.   14. 

1958— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Brad- 
ley of  Waldwick,  N.  J.,  their  second  child 
and  second  son,  Mark  Steffen,  Apr.   16. 

1958— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Char- 
ron  of  Doraville,  Ga.,  a  son,  Michael 
Keith,  Nov.  17. 

1958— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  John- 
son of  Madison,  Conn.,  their  third  child 
and  second  son.  Peter  Thomas.  Dec.  20. 

1958— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Wat- 
son of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  their  third 
child,  a  son.  Christopher.  Dec.  7. 

I960— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Anthony 
Ittleson  of  New  York  City,  a  daughter, 
Stephanie,  Dec.  31. 

1960 — To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Kramer 
of  Topeka,  their  second  child  and  first  son, 
James  Andrew,  Nov.  7. 

1963 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  F. 
Barth  of  Evanston,  III.,  a  son,  Joshua  An- 
drew. Nov.  30. 

1963— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Pol- 
lack of  New  York  City,  a  daughter,  Alexa 
Carlin.  Aug.  8. 

1964 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R. 
Crosbie  of  Bethel,  Me.,  their  second  child 
and  first  son,  Garrett  Hartley,  Jan.  15. 


In  Memoriam 


CHARLES  ISRAEL  GATES  '99,  A.M.  '06, 
in  Onset,  Mass.,  Jan.  11.  Upon  his  re- 
tirement in  1945,  he  was  named  Princi- 
pal Emeritus  in  the  Boston  Public 
Schools.  Following  graduation,  and  un- 
til June,  1908,  he  was  Principal  of  the 
Pleasant  Street  School,  Westerly,  R.  I., 
and  from  that  time  to  February,  1909, 
of  the  Elm  Street  School  there.  In  March, 
1909,  he  became  Submaster  of  the  F.  W. 
Lincoln  School  in  Boston,  and  in  1914 
was  transferred  to  the  same  position  at 
the  Edward  Everett  School.  He  was 
later  Master  of  the  Edmund  P.  Tileston 
School  until  his  retirement.  He  was  a 
former  member  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  Massachusetts  School- 
Masters'  Club,  and  the  Boston  Princi- 
pals' Association,  and  was  the  author 
of  numerous  articles  appearing  in  edu- 
cational journals.  Active  in  alumni  af- 
fairs, he  was  a  Past  President  of  the 
Boston  Brown  Club.  Kappa  Sigma.  His 
widow  is  the  former  Mary  Randall 
P'99,  Box  1164,  Onset,  Mass. 

THOMAS  HENRY  STEVENS  '01,  in 
Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Mar. 


26.  He  had  been  a  mechanical  engineer 
until  his  retirement. 

EVERETT  JARVIS  HORTON  '02.  in 
Concord,  N.  H.,  Dec.  27.  He  was  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  the  Proprietors  of 
Swan  Point  Cemetery,  Providence,  until 
his  retirement  in  1960.  Upon  gradua- 
tion, he  was  employed  by  Arbuckle 
Brothers  and  N.  L.  Berry  Companies, 
flour  merchants  in  Providence.  In  1910, 
he  left  the  Berry  Company  to  form  his 
own  flour  brokerage  house,  E.  J.  Hor- 
ton  &  Co.,  Providence,  representing 
flour  mills  in  New  York.  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Minnesota  and  Montana;  he 
also  conducted  a  stock  brokerage  firm 
for  a  time.  In  1920.  he  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Lay  Delegation  of  the  New 
England  Southern  Conference  to  the 
Quadrennial  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church  at  Des  Moines  and, 
in  1924,  to  the  General  Conference  at 
Springfield,  Mass.  He  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commission- 
ers of  Providence  in  1924  and  had 
served  on  the  City  Board  of  Public  Safety 
and   Board   of  Contract   cS:   Supply.   He 
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was  a  former  niciiiber  of  the  Providence 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was  Class 
Secretary  for  1902.  Long  active  in  the 
Mathewson  Street  Church.  Providence, 
he  was  the  oldest  living  Past  Master  of 
Mount  Vernon  Lodge  F.  &  A.M.  Deha 
Upsilon.  His  nephew  is  Edward  M.  Mor- 
ton "39,  his  brother  is  Elmer  S.  Horton 
10,  and  his  daughter  is  Mrs.  Richard  D. 
Heins.  Contoocook,  N.  H. 

PROP.  JOSEPH  WAl TH  INCE  '02.  A.M. 
•04,  in  Wakefield,  R.  L,  Dec.  27.  He 
was  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island.  Before 
joining  the  Faculty  of  the  then  Stale 
College  at  Kingston  in  1919,  he  taught 
briefly  at  Brown,  Denison.  and  McGill 
Universities,  and  taught  chemistry  for 
1 1  years  at  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College.  During  World  War  11,  he 
served  as  Chairman.  South  Kingstov\n- 
Narraganselt  Branch,  American  Red 
Cross,  and  the  Planning  and  Technical 
Division  of  the  South  Kingstown  De- 
fense Council.  Although  he  retired  as 
Head  of  the  URl  Chemistry  Department 
in  1950  after  31  years  of  teaching  there, 
he  continued  serving  the  public  interest. 
He  worked  almost  full  time  at  several 
retirement  occupations,  including  activ- 
ities with  the  Kingston  Congregational 
Church,  Kingston  Free  Library,  of  which 
he  was  President  of  the  Corporation  in 
1944,  and  as  a  consultant  for  the  Fos- 
ter D.  Snell  Co.,  New  York  chemical 
firm.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
papers  and  reports  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
ture Experiment  Station  upon  subjects 
dealing  with  phases  of  agricultural  chem- 
istry. He  also  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  the  New 
England  Chemistry  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, .American  Institute  of  Chemists, 
and  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors.  Phi  Kappa  Psi.  His 
widow  is  Martha  W.  Ince.  7  South  Rd., 
Kingston. 

CHRISTOPHER  ALBERT  GREENE    08. 

in  Charlottesville.  Va.,  Nov.  21.  He  was 
an  agent  for  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co..  and  North  American  Assur- 
ance Society.  Richmond.  Va.  In  1911. 
he  bought  a  farm  in  Albemarle  County 
where  he  operated  apple  and  peach  or- 
chards until  1942.  when  he  joined  the 
North  American  Assurance  Society.  For 
the  last  12  years  he  had  vsritlen  a  weekly 
column  for  The  Daily  Prof;rcs.s.  a  Char- 
lottesville newspaper,  on  himting.  fish- 
ing, and  outdoor  sports  in  general.  He 
was  a  three-time  President  of  the  Albe- 
marle Cotmty  Isaak  Walton  League,  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  Life  Un- 
derwriters, and  a  Vestryman  of  St. 
Paul's  Church.  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  His 
brother  is  William  C.  Greene.  Jr.,  '21. 
and  his  viidow  is  Ruth  H.  Greene.  1521 
Virginia  Ave.,  Charlottesville. 

ALFRED  JOSEPH  MARYOTT  08,  A.NL 
■|6.  in  Warwick.  R.  I.,  Jan.  7.  From 
1911  to  1938,  he  held  Principalships  in 
South  Kingstown.  Westerly,  East  Prov- 
idence, and  Pawtucket  High  Schools.  In 


1938,  he  submitted  his  resignation  from 
his  post  as  Principal  in  Pawtucket  to 
become  Assistant  Superintendent  of  East 
Providence  Schools  but  was  persuaded 
to  remain  in  Pawtucket,  assuming  the 
additional  duties  of  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent: in  1947.  he  was  elected  Super- 
intendent by  the  Pawtucket  School  Com- 
mittee, continuing  for  two  years.  He 
was  a  Past  President  of  the  Lions  Club 
and  Past  District  Governor  of  the  State 
Lions.  He  also  was  a  Past  President  of 
the  New  England  Council  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Secondary  School  Principals'  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Barnard  Club  of  Rhode 
Island.  Kappa  Sigma.  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
His  son  is  Alfred  J.  Maryott,  Jr.,  '49, 
and  his  widow  is  Marion  S.  Maryott, 
141  Pocahontas  Dr..  Warwick. 

THE  REV.  HAROLD  GRIFFITH  HIGH 

'09.  in  Weston,  Vl.,  Dec.  1.  A  former 
Baptist  minister,  he  later  was  until  1947 
Personnel  Manager  of  the  Grasselli 
Chemical  Co..  which  later  merged  with 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Corp.  He  also 
had  been  Employment  Manager  for  Win- 
chester Repeating  Arms  Co..  New  Haven. 
He  received  his  A.M.  degree  from  Co- 
lumbia University  and  his  B.D.  degree 
from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
1912,  being  ordained  a  Baptist  minister 
in  May,  19 1 2.  Before  going  to  work 
for  the  chemical  company,  he  served 
Baptist  churches  in  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y., 
and  Waukegan.  111.,  and  had  organized 
the  Fort  Washington  Baptist  Church  in 
New  York  City,  where  he  was  a  student 
pastor  in  1912.  He  had  been  Pastor  of 
the  Weston  Community  Church  since 
1939.  He  was  elected  Town  Represent- 
ative in  1953  and  served  until  1961. 
He  served  four  terms  on  the  House  Ed- 
ucation Committee  and  during  his  fifth 
session  was  Chairman  of  the  House 
Highway  Traffic  Committee.  He  was 
Town  Moderator  from  1952  to  1963 
and  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
Town's  zoning  ordinance,  which  he  ad- 
ministered for  three  years.  He  was  also 
a  Trustee  of  the  Weston  Community 
Club  for  many  years.  His  dauchter  is 
Mrs.  Helen  H.  Burdick,  93  Deer  Park 
Rd..  Weatogue,  Conn. 

GEORGE  THOMAS  HUXFORD  '09,  in 
Attlehoro.  Dec.  22.  Until  he  retired  in 
1957,  he  was  an  engineer  for  Metals  & 
Controls  Corp.,  in  the  Equipment  En- 
gineering section  at  Attleboro.  A  former 
President  of  the  Huxford  Development 
Co.,  he  had  also  held  engineering  po- 
sitions with  Builders  Iron  Foundry  of 
Providence,  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  in 
Hartford,  and  Peck,  Stow  &  Wilcox  Co.. 
Southington.  Conn.  Sigma  Chi.  Sigma 
Xi.  His  daughters  are  the  Misses  Doris 
and  Ada  Huxford.  109  Audubon  Rd.. 
Warwick,  R.  I. 

EDWARD  JACOB  SQUIRE  '09.  in  Hunt- 
ington Station,  L.  I..  N.  Y..  Sept.  28. 
He  retired  in  1956,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn.  He 
received    his    M.S.    degree    from    New 


York  University  in  1917.  Hailed  by  his 
students  and  colleagues  as  Brooklyn's 
Mr.  Chips,  he  spent  46  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  Institute,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived his  C.E.  degree  in  1910.  He  then 
joined  that  Faculty  as  an  Instructor,  be- 
came a  full  Professor  in  1926,  and  De- 
partment Head  in  1938.  After  retire- 
ment, he  continued  consulting  work 
with  Lockwood  Kessler  &  BartlofT,  Inc., 
Syosset,  N.  Y.  He  was  the  designer  for 
the  ventilation  buildings  for  the  Holland 
Tunnel  in  New  York;  he  helped  plan  the 
trans-Arabian  pipeline,  the  utilities  for 
the  atomic  town  of  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn., 
the  Distant  Early  Warning  (Dew  Line) 
radar  towers  in  northern  Canada,  and 
the  bases  for  the  power  lines  when  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  electrified  its 
New  York-Philadelphia  section.  Among 
many  honors  bestowed  upon  him  was 
the  Cross  of  Lorraine  by  the  French 
Order  of  Chevaliers  de  la  Croix  de 
Lorraine  et  des  Compagnons  de  la  Re- 
sistance, and  the  Order  of  Scientific 
Merit  of  the  Humanist  Institute  of 
France.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Science,  the  Society 
of  Military  Engineers  and  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  His  widow 
is  Eleanore  S.  Squire.  15  Silver  Ave., 
Huntington  Station. 

SETH  MAURICE  KALBERG  '10,  in 
Newtonville,  Mass.,  Jan.  9.  A  retired 
engineer,  he  was  long  associated  with 
Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corp.,  Bos- 
ton, in  addition  to  work  as  an  independ- 
ent consultant.  Phi  Kappa  Psi.  His  son 
is  Seth  M.  Kalberg.  Jr.,  39  Bolton  Rd., 
Newtonville. 

FREDERICK   RUSSELL  MOSELEY    11, 

in  Needham,  Mass..  Dec.  22.  He  had 
been  President  of  Stearns  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  Dorchester.  Mass..  and  Cypress 
Lumber  Company  of  Boston  and  Flor- 
ida but  was  retired.  During  World  War 
I.  he  served  as  2,  Lt.,  M.  G.  Co..  302nd 
Infantry,  USA.  He  was  a  Trustee  of  the 
Governor  Dummer  Academy  and  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Mayflower 
Descendants,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 
Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.  His  widow  is 
Mary  R.  Moseley,  403  Charles  River 
St..  Needham. 

HOWARD  CARLTON  WHITE  '12.  in 
Braintree,  Mass.,  Dec.  30.  He  retired 
in  1952  as  a  security  analyst  in  the 
Trust  Department  of  New  England 
Merchants  National  Bank,  Boston.  He 
previously  worked  for  three  years  as 
resident  engineer  for  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railroad  in  Farnham,  Quebec,  and 
from  1915  to  1931  was  a  valuation  en- 
gineer for  the  New  Haven  Railroad  in 
Washington  and  Boston.  He  was  a 
former  Deacon  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Building  Fund  of  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Braintree.  He  also  was  a 
Town  meeting  memher  and  a  Trustee 
and  member  of  the  Board  of  Invest- 
ments of  Braintree  Savings  Bank  from 
1952  to  1966.  Sigma  Nu.  Sigma  Xi.  His 
widow  is  Olive  D.  White.  60  Hollings- 
worth  Ave.,   Braintree. 
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DAVID  CHARAK  ADELMAN  '14,  in 
Providence,  Dec.  22.  A  retired  attorney, 
he  was  the  founder  and  first  President 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Jewish  Historical 
Society;  in  1957,  he  was  commended  by 
President  Eisenhower  for  his  historical 
research  and  writing.  During  World 
War  I,  he  served  as  2/Lt.,  Chemical 
Warfare  Service,  USA.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  law  in  1919,  and  was 
also  Clerk  of  the  Soldiers"  Bonus  Board 
after  the  first  war.  Long  active  in  Jewish 
historical  affairs,  he  continued  to  serve 
as  Honorary  President  of  the  Jewish 
Historical  Society,  and  was  founding 
Editor  of  the  Society's  publication  His- 
lorical  Notes,  which  is  filed  in  most 
major  College  and  Public  Libraries.  He 
also  was  author  of  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Jiidah  Toiiro,  a  monograph.  Once  a 
Republican  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Elections  he  served  as  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  from  1925 
to  1927  and,  for  four  years  beginning 
in  1934,  was  Recording  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  From  1935 
to  1937,  he  was  a  member-at-large  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Central  Committee  and,  from 
1918  to  1936,  served  as  an  election  count 
watcher.  He  was  Past  President  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Touro  Fraternal  Associa- 
tion and  had  been  financial  advisor  to 
the  group,  and  was  archivist  of  Tejii- 
ple  Beth  El.  He  also  was  one  of  the 
first  Life  Trustees  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Heritage  Foundation,  member  of  the 
American  and  Rhode  Island  Bar  Asso- 
ciations, and  "Vice-President  of  his  Class. 
His  daughter  is  Rosalie  Adelman  BeloflF 
P'49,  and  his  widow  is  Louise  Z.  Adel- 
man, 41  Lorraine  Ave.,  Providence. 

WALLACE  MERRITT  McNAUGHT    15. 

in  Medfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  23.  An  account 
executive,  he  retired  in  1966  from  the 
Boston  insurance  agency  of  Gilmour, 
Rothery  &  Co.,  which  he  had  joined  in 
1916.  He  also  was  coach  of  the  Prov- 
idence High  School  baseball  team  for 
two  years.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  In- 
surance Surety  Underwriters  Association 
of  Massachusetts  for  1923  to  1926,  and 
a  member  of  the  Audubon  Society  and 
the  Boston  Guild  for  the  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing. Beta  Theta  Pi.  His  widow  is  Mary 
McM.  McNaught,  12  Chesterfield  Rd., 
Milton,  Mass. 

ARTHUR  HAMILTON  WILKINSON, 
JR.,  '17,  in  Forest  Hills,  L.  I..  N.  Y., 
Dec.  30.  He  was  retired  as  President  and 
former  owner  of  Wilkinson's  Restaurant. 
New  York  City.  During  World  War  I, 
he  served  as  Assistant  Department  Aero- 
nautical Officer,  818th  Depot  Aero 
Sqdn.,  U.S.A.  Active  in  civic  affairs  since 
retirement,  he  was  a  prominent  layman 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  also  was 
a  former  Commander  of  the  American 
Legion  Post  #630.  Psi  Upsilon.  His  step- 
daughter, Mrs.   Virginia  W.   Duel,   sur- 


EDWARD  THOMAS  TOWSON  WIL- 
LIAMS '17,  in  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  Jan. 
7.  He  was  Chairman  of  the   Board  of 


Directors  of  Becton,  Dickinson  &  Co., 
Rutherford,  manufacturers  of  surgical 
instruments.  He  had  been  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Fairleigh  Dick- 
inson University  since  its  founding  as  a 
Junior  College  in  1942.  During  World 
War  1,  he  served  as  2/Lt.,  1st  Infantry 
Replacement  Regt.,  U.S.A.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  was  active  in  industrial 
engineering,  publicity  and  sales  counsel 
work.  In  1947  he  became  President  of 
Lambert  Pharniacal  Co.  and  in  1954 
and  became  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee      of     the     Warner-Lambert 


E.  T.  T.  WILLIAMS  '17 


Pharmaceutical  Co.  after  negotiating  the 
merger  of  Lambert  and  Warner.  He  held 
an  honorary  LL.D.  degree  from  Fair- 
leigh Dickinson  College,  and  the  Ed- 
ward Williams  College,  the  two-year 
liberal  arts  college  affiliated  with  Fair- 
leigh Dickinson  University,  is  named  in 
his  honor.  In  1959,  he  resigned  from 
Warner-Lambert  to  rejoin  Becton,  Dick- 
inson &  Co.  as  a  consultant  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1965,  was  named  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  At  various  times,  he  served 
as  a  Director  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  New  York  Trade  Board, 
and  American  Foundation  for  Pharma- 
ceutical Education;  he  was  President 
of  the  Proprietary  Association.  Delta 
Phi.  His  widow  is  Clarice  F.  Williams, 
1032  Barnegat  Lane,  Mantoloking,  N.  J. 

ROBERT  KNIGHT  BARD  -20.  in  Put- 
nam, Conn.,  Dec.  27.  He  was  a  retired 
rural  letter-carrier  attached  to  the  Brook- 
lyn, Conn.,  post  office.  During  World 
War  I,  he  served  with  the  56th  Regt., 
C.A.C.,  U.S.A.  He  taught  science  for 
some  time  in  the  Lawrence  (N.  Y.)  and 
Cape  May  (N.  J.)  High  Schools.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Rural  Letter  Car- 
riers Association,  a  Vestryman  of  his 
church  for  more  than  47  years,  and  also 
a  Senior  Warden.  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  His 
widow  is  Dorothy  N.  Bard,  Brenn  Rd., 
Brooklyn. 


DR.  LeROY  WALTON  BLACK  '20,  A.M. 
'20,  in  New  York  City,  Jan.  6.  He  was 
a  specialist  in  internal  medicine  and 
cardiology  in  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  having 
received  his  M.D.  degree  from  Cornell 
University  in  1924  and  interned  at  the 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  General  Hospital. 
Starting  as  a  general  practitioner  of 
Rutherford  for  1 1  years,  he  became  As- 
sociate Director  of  Medicine  at  the 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Hospital,  where  he 
was  also  electro-cardiologist.  From  1938 
to  I960,  he  directed  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Electro-Cardiology.  He 
was  a  Past  President  of  the  Bergen 
County  Medical  Society,  Fellow  and 
former  Governor  for  New  Jersey  of  the 
American  College  of  Physicians,  and  a 
Diplomate,  American  Board  of  Internal 
Medicine.  Theta  Delta  Chi.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Sigma  Xi.  His  son  is  Dr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Black  '53,  his  daughter  is  Bar- 
bara Black  Martin  P'48,  and  his  widow 
is  Margaretta  L.  Black,  33  W.  Passaic 
Ave.,  Rutherford. 

ALAN  NICHOLSON  MacDOUGALL  '20, 
in  Dunedin,  Fla.,  Dec.  13,  He  was  re- 
tired as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Surety  Corporation  of  Yonkers 
and  New  York  City,  a  concern  which  he 
joined  following  graduation.  He  was  a 
Past  District  Deputy  Grand  Master  of 
the  First  Westchester  Putnam  Masonic 
District.  Delta  Tau  Delta,  His  widow  is 
Bessie  P.  MacDougall,  2017  Woodward 
Ave.,  Dunedin. 

WILLIAM  ANTHONY  TOWLE,  JR.,  '21, 
in  Bristol,  Conn.,  Jan.  8.  He  was  the 
retired  Administrator  of  the  Bristol 
Hospital,  Inc.  During  World  War  I,  he 
served  with  the  U.S.  Army  and.  follow- 
ing the  war,  taught  English  at  Deerfield 
Academy  and  Bristol  High  School.  He 
also  was  Principal  of  the  Freshman  High 
School  in  Bristol  until  he  entered  in- 
dustry to  serve  as  Purchasing  Agent  for 
the  Wallace  Barnes  Company  there.  In 
1947  he  became  Administrator  of  the 
hospital,  a  post  he  held  until  1963.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Hospi- 
tal and  Trustee  of  the  Connecticut  Hos- 
pital Associations.  Zeta  Psi.  His  widow 
is  Martha  B.  Towle,  244  Brewster  Rd., 
Bristol. 

STUART  FAIRCHILD  TERRILL  '23. 
suddenly,  on  Dec.  12,  while  driving  near 
his  home  in  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 
He  retired  last  Nov.  1,  after  serving  41 
years  with  the  Nash  Engineering  Co.  of 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  where  he  was 
Superintendent  of  Maintenance.  He  also 
was  Head  of  Testing  for  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Schenectady,  from  1923  to 
1926.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronic 
Engineers,  Professional  Engineers  So- 
ciety, former  Chairman  of  the  Brook- 
field  Board  of  Education,  President  of 
the  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Association, 
Treasurer  for  many  years  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  and  Junior  Warden  of  the 
church  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  son 
is   Stuart    F.    Terrill,    Jr.,    "56,    and   his 
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widow     is     Mildred    C.     Iciiill,     Long- 
Mic;idou   Hill  Kd..  Brookfield  (  cmre. 

CARLTON  JAMHS  ALDRICH  '24,  in 
Woonsockel.  Dec.  30.  A  hanker,  real 
estate  owner  and  broker,  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Board  for  the 
Greater  Woonsoeket  Branches  of  the 
Industrial  National  Bank.  Holding  ex- 
tensive property  in  Woonsocket  and  sur- 
rounding towns,  before  becoming  a  real 
estate  broker  in  1940,  he  was  a  building 
contractor  for  about  15  years.  He  for- 
merly was  President  of  First  National 
Bank  of  Smithfield,  located  in  Slatcrs- 
ville,  until  the  bank  was  absorbed  by 
Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode  Is- 
land in  195S.  He  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  Greater  Woonsocket  Board  of 
Realtors  and  a  member  of  its  E.\ecutive 
Committee  since  its  founding.  He  also 
served  on  the  Board  of  the  National 
Real  Estate  Brokers  Association,  was  an 
Incorporator  of  Woonsocket  Hospital 
and  a  member  of  the  Woonsocket  Square 
and  Compass  Club.  His  widow  is  Lil- 
lian C.  Aldrich,  34  Hillview  Ave.,  Woon- 
socket. 

NEWTON  TILLINGHAST  DANA  '25,  in 
Darien.  Conn..  Jan.  7.  A  sales  execu- 
tive for  Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Co., 
New  York  City,  he  also  was  a  self-em- 
ployed manufacturers'  representative. 
During  World  War  II,  he  served  as 
LCDr\  USNR.  and  was  the  author  of 
a  book.  History  of  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard  which  won  him  a  Naval  commen- 
dation. He  also  had  been  a  Purchasing 
Agent  for  Collyer  Insulated  Wire  Co., 
Paw  tucket.  Active  in  the  Pautucket- 
Biackstone  Valley  Chapter.  American 
Red  Cross,  he  had  served  as  Chair- 
man of  its  Disaster  Relief  Commit- 
tee. He  also  was  a  Trustee  of  the 
Providence  Country  Day  School  and 
Paulucket  Boys'  Club.  He  was  stricken 
while  playing  tennis,  a  sport  in  which 
he  had  once  had  national  ranking  and 
which  he  continued  to  enjoy.  Delta  Up- 
silon.  His  v\idow  is  Edith  S.  Dana,  196 
West  Norwalk  Rd.,  Darien. 

WILLIAM  ROLAND  WINSOR  '25,  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  Dec.  24.  He  was 
owner  of  the  Winsor  Insurance  Agency. 
Earlier,  he  had  been  District  Marketing 
Analyst  with  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co. 
and  Northeastern  Distributors,  Inc.,  and 
was  a  former  Assistant  Professor  of 
Management  at  Champlain  College.  He 
also  attended  Norwich  University  and 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Market- 
ing Association.  His  uncle  is  Harry  D. 
Winsor  '09,  and  his  widow  is  Margery 
R.  Winsor,  36  Mcllen  St.,  Hopedale, 
Mass, 

ALBERT  LAURISTON  PARKS  '26,  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Dec.  27.  He  was  Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer  of  Carlton  Engraving 
Co.,  Worcester.  He  joined  with  Edward 
A.  Mowbray  in  1941  to  form  the  Parks- 
Mowbray  Company  for  producing  pho- 
to-engravings in  Providence  (this  mag- 
azine  was   a   customer  and   appreciated 


him).  He  had  hiter  associations  in  sales 
with  Bickford  Engraving  &  Electrotype 
Co.,  and  Crahan  Engraving  Co.,  both  in 
Providence,  and  Modern  Engraving  Co.. 
Inc..  Boston.  He  was  a  Past  President  of 
Worcester  Cotmly  Brown  Club.  Class 
Agent  and  Alumni  Fund  Trustee,  and  a 
member  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Worcester,  the  Worcester  Printing  House 
Craftsmen,  and  Worcester  Art  Museiuii. 
Thela  Delta  Chi.  His  widou  is  the  former 
Dorothy  I.  Arnold  P'25,  26  HaviUuul 
St.,  Worcester. 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  CREHORE.JR., 

'28,  in  Hartford,  Nov.  30.  A  packag- 
ing engineer  for  the  General  Fibre  Box 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  he  had  been 
associated  with  the  company  since  grad- 
uation. He  was  a  charter  member  and 
Past  President  of  Manchester  (Conn.) 
Rotary  Club  and  Past  President  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Hartford  City  Club. 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha.  His  widow  is  Gladys 
K.  Crehore,  70  High  St.,  Manchester. 

JOHN  CHARLES  MOSBY  '30,  in  Rolla, 
Mo..  Nov.  26.  After  more  than  35  years 
of  service,  he  retired  in  1966  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  C.  V.  Mosby 
Co.,  publishers  of  medical  books  and 
journals.  Immediately  following  gradua- 
tion, he  began  working  for  the  company 
founded  by  his  father,  the  late  Dr.  C.  V. 
Mosby.  Delta  Phi.  His  mother  is  Mrs. 
C.  V.  Mosby.  425  Fairhiwn  Ave..  Web- 
ster Groves,  Mo. 

JOEL  SELMAN  DANIELS,  JR.,  '32.  sud- 
denly, Jan.  15.  while  driving  from  his 
home  in  Lynnfield.  Mass.,  to  his  place 
of  business  in  Boston.  He  was  Assistant 
Vice-President  of  Advertising  and  Pro- 
motion for  Northeast  Airlines.  Boston. 
After  leaving  Brown,  he  spent  10  years 
with  a  Boston  chemical  company.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II.  he  served  as  Major. 
Air  Transport   Command.   US.A.   For  a 


time,  he  liandled  special  mission  aircraft 
projects  out  of  Washington.  Later,  he 
was  assigned  to  ATC's  famous  "Hump" 
operation  in  the  China,  Burma.  India 
Theater,  and  was  awarded  the  Presiden- 
tial Unit  Citation  and  Bronze  Star.  After 
his  discharge  in  1946,  he  joined  the 
Traffic  and  Sales  Department  of  Capital 
Airlines  and  served  as  Manager  of  Ad- 
vertising. Early  in  1957,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Assistant  Vice-President,  Ad- 
vertising: in  1958,  he  joined  Northeast 
Airlines  holding  a  similar  title.  Theta 
Delta  Chi.  His  widow  is  Jane  B.  Dan- 
iels, 6  Grey  Lane,  Lynnfield. 

LEWIS  DOUGLAS  KAY,  JR.,  '34,  in 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  Sept.  27.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  West  Coast 
Sales  Manager  for  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  publishers.  San  Francisco.  He  pre- 
viously was  a  dispatcher  for  the  Ameri- 
can Airlines.  He  is  survived  by  two 
daughters  and  a  son. 

HAROLD  GARDE  MAXFIELD  '36,  in 
Bridgewater,  Mass..  Dec.  30.  He  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  Correc- 
tion Institution  in  Bridgewater  for  sev- 
eral years  until  ill  health  forced  his  re- 
tirement. He  also  had  been  Correction 
Officer  at  the  Penal  Institution,  Massa- 
chusetts State  Farm.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Federation  of  State. 
County,  and  Municipal  Employees.  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa.  His  widow  is  Ruth  I.. 
Maxfield.  756  South  St.,  Bridgewater. 

PAUL  WILLIAMSON  McGANN  '38.  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Dec.  23.  A  Federal 
economist,  he  joined  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  1962  as  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Industrial  Analysis  in  the  Busi- 
ness and  Defense  Services  Administra- 
tion. He  also  did  graduate  work  at  the 
Universities  of  Minnesota  and  Chicago 
and,  during  World  War  II,  served  as  Lt,, 
Aerologist,  USNR.  Former  Chief  Econo- 
mist for  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  he  also  had  been 
Senior  Economist  for  .Arthur  D.  Little. 
Inc..  international  industrial  research 
and  consulting  company.  He  was  Editor 
of  Minerals  Yearbook  for  several  years 
for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  also  pro- 
vided economic  conulting  services  for 
various  Government  agencies.  Prior  to 
joining  the  Bureau,  he  worked  with  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  served  as  a  Lecturer 
in  Business  Administration  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  was  an  Assist- 
ant Professor  at  the  American  Univer- 
sity. He  also  worked  for  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  A  Past 
President  of  the  Brown  University  Club 
of  Washington,  he  was  Chairman  of 
the  Fairfax  County,  Va..  Redevelopment 
and  Housing  Authority,  and  a  member 
of  the  Institute  of  Mathematical  Statis- 
tics. Econometric  Society,  and  the 
American  Economic  Association.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  His  sisters  are  Mrs.  Mary 
McGann  Drew  P'43  and  Miss  Virginia 
G.  McGann  P'40.  and  his  widow  is 
Marjorie  V.  McGann.  3200  Glenwood 
PI..  Falls  Church,  Va. 
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